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SELECTING A BONNET. 


NE of the most delightful and also one of the 
( most imptrtant feminine occupations of the 
changing season is the apparently trivial duty of 
selecting a bonnet. A man needs a new hat. He 
has only to step into a shop and buy one. If it 
conform to the new shape, usually very little re- 
moved in style from the old one, if it bear the im- 
print of a noted maker, and is of good quality and 
finish, there is nothing more to be desired. A man's 
hat is worn for the object, primarily, of sheltering 
the head beneath it from the vicissitudes of the day, 
from the wind and the cold, the rain and the sun. 
One of the most significant uses of a man’s hat, a 
use in which its wearer shows by unmistakable sigus 
his gentle breeding or his lack of the same, is found 
in the fact that he must often lift it or take it wholly 
off in deference to his friends or to the women he 
meets. Before the boy is out of kilts he is taught to 
remove his little cap when in the house, and to doff 
it with baby grace to his mamma and aunties, so 
learning while in the nursery the alphabet of an ex- 
quisite courtesy 

But_a woman's bonnet, a girl's dainty hat, how 
different these! A Paris bonnet is the creation of 
genius. It is a thing of plumes and flowers, of lace 
and velvet, of sparkling jet and jewelled gimp, a 
delicate bit of ornamentation, the crown and cap- 
sheaf of my lady’s attire when she goes on the prom- 
enade, to the play, or to church. 

A bonnet has much to do with that elusive affair, 
so easy to recognize, so impossible to define, femi- 
nine charm. If becoming in style, color, size, and 
general effect, it heightens the loveliness of its wear- 
er. A bonnet is positively uncanny at times in the 
spell it exercises, malevolently adding a dozen years 
to a lady's age, and bringing out her worst points of 
feature and complexion with the skill and the accu- 
racy of an evil fairy. A bonnet in itself faultless, 
but not the bonnet for you, may call unkind atten- 
tion.to the scantiness of your middle-aged hair and 
the lacklustre of your middle-aged eyes. 

\ wise woman once said to a very young girl: 
‘*My dear, you do not need furbelows. The roses 
in your cheeks shame those artificial ones in your 
hat. When you are old and your freshness of col- 
oring has waned, then you will need an elaborate 
bonnet.” And the wise woman, in the main, was 
right. Many elderly. women make the mistake of 
dressing in a manner too aggressively youthful, put- 
ting.on bonnets which would suit their daughters or 
their granddaughters, but are absurdly out of place 
on themselves. In that fascinating book, Charming 
to her Latest Day, the heroine gives several admira- 
ble ‘‘ beauty rules,” one of which is as follows: ** Al- 
ways dress up to your age, or a little beyond it. Let 
your person be the youngest thing about you, not the 
oldest.” ‘‘A very important rule,” naively adds 
charming Sophia Brent. Certainly women seldom 
err so glaringly in adopting a costume too old for 
them as in taking the opposite course and appearing 
in gowns and bonnets befitting their juniors. 

Fortunate is she whose requirements are wholly 
satisfied with two bonnets, one for high best and one 
for every-day wear. Usually the hat must bear some 
harmonious relation to the rest of the toilette, and so 
the hats of some women are numerous and diversi- 
fied. A young woman of taste received, the other 
day, a commission from out-of-town to buy, carte 
blanche, for a friend nineteen of the prettiest possi- 
ble bonnets, hats, toques, etc., and send them by ex- 
press across the continent to match the nineteen new 
gowns of the belle about to enter on a winter's cam- 
paign of conquest. ° 

It is, however, an open question whether nineteen 
bewildering bonnets on one head, by turns, would not 
have a pauoramic, and, so to speak, pantomimic, ef- 
feet, less successful on the whole than three or four 
well-chosen chapeaux matching agreeably the face 
and dress of the wearer. One does not wish to ap- 
pear in society either as a milliner’s dummy or as an 
actress bent on dressing for a part. 

Then, too, in order to enjoy a bonnet thoroughly, 
one must herself select it. The buying of a bonnet 
by proxy is an unsatisfactory and disappointing 
transaction. Sentiment indeed may render it occa- 
sionally advisable, as where a husband chooses his 
wife’s bonnets, but, as a rule, the proceeding is so 
entirely feminine that no portion of it should be dele- 
gated to another than the person immediately con- 
cerned. Three itoms, the bonnet, the shoes, the 
gloves, give tone and finish to a costume. A dowdy 
bonnet, buttonless shoes, ill-fitting and badly chosen 
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gloves, will hopelessly cheapen the prettiest gown in 
the world. A very ordinary gown is redeemed from 
vulgarity by attention to these details. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


APTAIN WHOP.- 

PERS did not 

to Chicago with all 
rest of the fortunate 
world. Nobody invit- 
ed him to any private 
car,and Captain Whop- 
‘me has never been 
nown to travel on his 


Mec Healer Jon Feller 
own account. Today 
he made me think of 


some small child who, when punished, never repents, but 
searches about for the shortcomings of others which may 
serve as justification for its own. hoppers is always like 
this under disappointment or any outcry against him, but he 
is careful to carry on his observation of failings among im- 
portant people only. The = number of such person- 
ages whom he discovers as ly off as himself, morally or 
otherwise, the greater his delight. One perceives an added 
air of lightness and vivacity in bis whole manner. He con- 
fides his discoveries to you with a cheeriness that for the 
moment is contagious. 

Whoppers, I am sure, would never have come to-day but 
to discover who else had not gone to Chicago. Nothing 
would have compensated to him, finding Mrs. Clyte and Miss 
Van Auken both absent with all the others, had not Miss 
Waddington beer here— Marion Waddington, who does 
those clever little bits in the Censor. It adds always to his 
elation to meet women like this. I have never known why, 
unless he thinks the acquaintance gives him before the 
world a certain air of bohemia. He never looks any one 
steadily in the face except very young girls, and then only 
for brief seconds as he leans Sinese s. He wants, I sup- 
pose, to produce some impression, probably that of having 
meant things he had no thought of saying. I do not think 
I have ever really liked him. To-day I am sure I did not. 
He heard us congratulating Miss Waddington on the hit her 
last paper had made. ‘‘ Clever thing,” he said, as he came 
up, airily, a spring in every step, and holding out his hands 
—‘‘clever thing. But there are three or four criticisms I 
must make. But I will write you about them later.” 

‘Tt is the only time,” Miss Waddington said afterwards, 
“when he has not come up and said, * Still with Censor?’ or 
‘ Living in the same place?’ and always with that same man- 
ner, when I hardly know him, and he has never been to 
see me in his life. I don't know why people feel called 
upon to ask these questions, but everybody does even one’s 
old friends grown suddenly prosperous. They all do it the 
moment a woman becomes self-supporting and moves into a 
flat. I think they have an idea that the price she must pay 
for independence and work lies in perennial flittings from 
one abiding-place to another, without even the sanctities of 
a settled home as an anchor in her life. They never ask 
you such questions, do they, dear Mrs. Van Twiller? Nor 
any woman, I take it, who is married, even to an idle fellow. 
Ob no, of course 1 do not mind; only I wonder sometimes 
atitall. It took me so long to grow accustomed to the way 
people look at everything outside their own experience. 
May I tell you a little story, and not bore you? It happened 
to me long ago, before I went on the Censor. I was on the 
Planet then. I had just begun, and they wanted the dresses 
for the costume ball in the Academy of Design written up. 
I hated to do it, because I had to go about and see people, 
and I had never done that. So I got letters of introduction, 
and thought they would be better than just going by myself. 
First of all 1 began with Mrs. Hartwell. 4 knew she had 
been one of the movers of it all, and I thought, being so im- 
portant a leader, always in society, she would, especially with 
my letter to her, make it so easy for me. But she never 
asked me to sit down, only moved about the room, speaking 
and giving orders to other people. So I did sit down, not 
wanting the feeling of standing up like that. But the chair 
cracked under me. I suppose it had been pushed aside as 
damaged. I felt all the more badly. She finally gave me 
some information, and then said: ‘You know that Mir. 
Wainwright, the artist; he has been here to lunch. He's a 
gentleman, isn’t he? But do you know whom he married? 
Was it an actress, or somebody like that? I don’t know 
whether to send a ticket." Mr. Wainwright's mother, you 
know, Mrs. Van Twiller, is that lovely Mrs. Wainwright of 
Oxford. After this, armed with a note from Mr. Wain- 
wright, | went to sec Thompson the costumer, and he would 
not tell me enything, but said, ‘Of course there was nothing 
yet to show—Mr. Waiuwright might have known that; but 
then, of course, if he did draw designs, he was no dress- 
makes!’ I was so discouraged that night that at dinner—I 
lived in a boarding-house then—I told what Thompson the 
costumer had said. I thought it funny, too, that he had 
said young Wainwright was no dressmaker! A young ac- 
tress sitting near me said, ‘ Well, what can you expect when 
he only sees society ladies all day long?’” 

Mrs. Van Twiller smiled, and leaning over, said, “* You 
only prove anew, dear, that nothing is more important than 
the shifting of one’s point of view now and then.” 














AT SOME OF THE THEATRES. 


— is a scene in Captain Lettarblair, now being play- 
ed at the Lyceum, with Mr. E. A. Sothern in the title 
role, in which the young girl in love with this gallant Irish 
officer finds herself alone in her lover's sitting-room at the 
barracks, her dress accidentally fastened in the door closed 
behind her, and the door-knob gone. The door-knob, in 
fact, lies in the middle of the room, and just beyond her 
reach. Her most frantic efforts, held as she is by her dress, 
fail to secure it. The embarrassment and humor of the situ- 
ation may be imagined when it is understood that the lovers 
have parted in derstanding, that the name on a sword 
near by reveals to the girl her whereabouts in the barracks, 
and that the lover himself, py eam Lettarblair, suddenly, as 
she is making the wildest of her attempts for freedom, ap- 
yome aot day he ar a —e ——, indeed, was so 
a new in s' raft that on its first presentation in 
rehearsal last nen te oldest actors were Genived. Some 
one sitting in a box near Mrs. Kendal, then in this country, 
told the writer that when she (Mrs. Kendal) first saw how 
the woman's dress had been caught in the door, and how 
aes it was to free the gown even when vigorously 
pulled, she was so overcome with what she pl the 
plight of the yee vee that she exclaimed aloud, in 
great excitement: “ That is the work of some stupid my 
carpenter. He has spoiled the poor girl's scene.” But 
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scene was not spoiled; it made one of the hits that after- 
noon. 

This best and brightest and most successful of all the 
new plays seen in New York this autumn was written by a 
woman, Miss Mar, te M , until recently a teacher 
of Latin and G in the New York Normal College. It is 
full of Irish humor and of droll plights. It is, moreover, 
wholesome in tone and sentiment. It is a play, in fact, one 
likes to discuss. Its fundamentals are . One does not 
mind giving the plot to the most fastidious of one’s friends. 
There is not a mother in the audience who would not joy in 
calling so plucky and so splendid a fellow as Lettarblair her 
son; and for all mistaken judgments and foolish flights, 
one never doubts the truth and refinement of the girl his 
ladylove. No one at the play can fail to enjoy the sense 
of these things, nor refrain from wishing other successes 
to a young author who, in her first public venture as a 
playwright, has preserved so carefully the sentiments and 
refinement of a social plane to which many people have 
evolved, in spite of the testimony of many plays to the con- 
trary. Virtues such as these outweigh all the faults of this 
delightful comedy, and make it one to be remembered with 
peculiar satisfaction. 

If there be faults in the play, there are none to be re- 
membered in the acting of Mr. Sothern. A more delightful, 
more vigorous, and more fascivating personation than his of 
Captain Lettarblair it would be difficult to imagine. It is 
so clear-cut, so virile, so full of healthy animal vigor, so full 
too of spontaneity and humor, and, more than all, full of a 
tenderness and delicacy of feeling that make it one of the 
noteworthy creations of the day. 

We have at least a hundred lovers for every hundred plays. 
On the success of their manner depends often the success 
of the authors. Their art, one is almost tempted to say, is 
quite distinct in itself, with traditions for every embrace 
ever given. But never was any art in any lover like that 
of Mr. Sothern in his last embrace before the curtain falls. 
The extended arms, falling slowly, almost reverentially, 
about the yielding woman standing still and silent before 
him, have more than mere protection in them, somethin 
vastly beyond mere possession, with its touch of pride pom 
certainty. They carry what seems to the observer some- 
thing like a benediction as they hover over her. It is, 
too, as though, for all the exultation and the ardor and the 
yearning shining on the face of the man bending over 
her, he felt in the woman he loved something so ideal, so 
unattainable, that all the best of the man in him, holding 
these highly, feared while he longed to touch. The curtain 
goes down with the arms of the man stil! in benediction. 
One feels as one looks that here is truth, the truth of a nature 
in which the sanctities and sentiments have been kept in- 
tact. One can see elsewhere nothing of its kind. 

From Mr. Sothern, that young giant among actors, and still 
growing in stature, to the tiny Lilliputians is a long stride 
indeed, a stride, however, not so difficult to make as it would 
seem. For the Lilliputians are not merely a company of 
dwarfs trained to do something well, and exciting applause 
by the fact of their doing # at all. They are a company of 
very clever comedians, some of them with a quality and 
charm that bigger men might envy. The little Franz Ebert, 
no larger in size than the boy rocked every night by his 
mother, is happily endowed by nature with one of those 
rare faces and personalities that are altogether winning. His 
methods, too, are delightful. There is spontaneity in every 
stroke. Not one of the company with him is a failure. 
After seeing them one ceases to wonder why these diminutive 
actors have become endeared to people—why every one, in 
fact, says to every one else, ** Of all things, you must not fail 
to see the Lilliputians.” The large people, the pirates and 

licemen introduced into the play, serve a good purpose 
in defining contrasts, and the curious constructions that 
make part of the play have nothing about them that the 
lover of fun will not forgive. No one, indeed, can see Candy 
at the Union 44 without a sense of gratitude that the 
talents of these little people have found so fair a field. For 
one’s self one may have a merry evening with them without 
an uncomfortable sense. 

The uncomfortable sense is one unhappily oftenest excited 
by the ordinary comedy of our stage. Tragedy, badly acted 
as it — be, melodrama, with all its wild impossibilities, 
never offend us in the same way. There is always in them, 
crude as its presentation may be, some attempt to portray 
the action of the great forces of life, the battle of elements 
or principles, ending with the triumph if not necessarily of 
the good, at least with that of destiny—destiny involving 
in itself, although perhaps remotely, also the conflict or the 
triumph of these same elements and forces. But in com- 
edy, always more local in its significations, no such forces 
are involved, none certainly that are universal, since that 
which constitutes the humorous for one fails altogether to 
excite merriment in another. The point of view in comedy, 
indeed, is always to be found in that particular plane to which 
individuals or classes have evolved in the development of 
taste or cultivation. The humor of the vulgar man, in other 
words, is never the humor of his more sensitive neighbor. 
It is for this reason that comedies so often inspire the un- 
comfortable sense already referred to. The taste of the in- 
dividual is offended. 

One finds it difficult to reconcile art to the vulgar in im- 
pulse. Take such a play as this at one of our theatres. One 
man, in order to win for himself the wife he has been asked 
to court for his friend, writes that friend that the woman 
is a drunkard, as her father before her, while the mother 
was once a low dancer in a French café. And all this is 
done in order that he, the concocter of these lies, may marry 
the woman himself. Does not every sentiment indulged in 
after by these people ring false? And is it not rather the 
worse for us all that we forgive and applaud a much-esteem- 
ed actor when playing this husband with a)! the finished art 
of the gifted comedian? 

Popular tastes, however, are as difficult to understand as 
sudden crowds that gather in the street. ‘There is no expla- 
nation of them till one comprehends what is true of nearly 
half the world—that anything looked at long by anybody, 
everybody else is sure to want to look at too. It is this 
desire that makes the popular favorite. Is it this which 
has made the fame of that singer of *‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” 
Miss Lottie Collins, singing at two hundred dollars a night? 
Allowing credit for hard work, and the absence of many 
vulgarities, one must acknowledge that a performance more 
inconsequential, more devoid of or fascination, could 
hardly be dreamed of. Wild contortions, kickings, jumpings, 
tossings of the head, with the shouts and stampings of a 
weird figure flying about the stage! And London went mad 


flyi 
over them. A young calf just let out of a barn is the only 
thing to be likened to it. 
One can get, if one chooses, all the Black Crook one wants 
from the cleverly executed posters on the unoccupied walls 
Crook once used to shock us, even with 


in our streets. 
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its old-time moral, its good fairies overcoming the evil. But 
Black Crook bas \eft off even its moral now, and not half 
of us were conscious of it. 

Mr. Jobn Drew playing without Miss Rehan, but with 
that gifted little woman Miss Maude Adams as his leading 
lady, is not half the anomaly that Miss Rehan is playing with- 
out Mr. Drew. ‘These two brilliant people in other days 
seemed moved by a common spirit, and one a natural and 
necessary complement to the other. But now Miss Rehan, in 
her Little Miss Million, at Daly’s, with all her clever sallies 
falling against the dead wall of a self-complacent lover, lost 
half her captivating power. Dollars and Sense, a bright 
comedy adapted from the German, has succeeded this, and 
here Miss Rehan has a field for her peculiar powers. 

One wishes, after having been to many theatres, after 
having listened to the long speeches and melodrama of The 
Fuce in the Moonlight, after having felt the disappointment 
in regard to the Casino—-one wishes after these that Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in his Rip Van Winkle, had come to stay, aud not to 
ee us but the promised fortnight. One wishes that Madame 
Modjeska would not go. And one wishes tuo that young 
playwrights would follow the example set by Miss Mering- 
ton and give us plays bubbling with humor, full of the beau- 
ty and delicacy of unviolated sentiments, instead of those 
plays which, while they make most people laugh, yet send 
each of us away that much the worse for having done so 
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WOOL VELVET AND CLOTH DRESSES. 


i many models imported from Paris for street and 
Visiting dresses, two desigus have met with special favor. 
The first combines woo! velvet with peau de soie, and is en 
riched with embroidery done on the silk in cashmere color 
ing. The short round waist of wool velvet has a bias seam- 
less back, with the loose fronts turned back in notched revers 
that widen above and are gathered full over the sleeve-tops. 
Between the revers is a vest of the peau de soie with the 
cashmere embroidery coming down in lines from the silk 
collar. The beautiful sleeves are of the peau de soie, close- 
fitting below, with a bias puff above ending in a band pf the 
silk tied around near the elbow. A soft ‘‘ crush belt” of the 
peau de soie is sewed to the skirt, which is put on after the 
waist, and this belt gives finish to the waist. The silk of the 
belt is bias and six inches wide, lined without bones, and 
embroidered along the top. When worn it falls into natural 
folds. The skirt looks full, and is short, just touching the 
floor in the back. It is pleated in the back, and laps near 
the front over a panel of peau de soie wrought on one edge 
in a border of the multicolored embroidery. This is a beau 
tiful dress when made of rich yet delicate colors, as of ve- 
lours with brown pile on a silken background of grayish 
blue combined with gray-blue peau de soie; a second dress 
has pinkish tan silk with brown pile velvet that has an old- 
rose surface. Corded Russian velours are still popular, and 
are made by this model. Black costumes made in this way 
are partly of Muscovite silk embroidered with fine jet beads, 
with black wool crépons in large crocodile markings for the 
principal part of the gown 

The cloth gown that each modiste commends has the effect 
of a princesse dress, and is trimmed with narrow rows of 
brown fur, made usually of the dark tails of the animal, 
either of mink or of Hudson Bay sables. In some models 
made by the Parisian designer the breadths of this gown are 
continuous, while in others the skirt is sewed to the waist 
under a band of passementerie that conceals the seam and 
serves as a belt. The favorite coloring for this dress is 
dark brown cloth, with cream cloth as a full plastron or 
vest, and large sleeves of green shaded velvet. 


VELVET 8LEEVES 

My lady Green-Sleeves is met at every hand, as the ombré 
velvets are particularly effective in green for sleeves of both 
day and evening dresses of cloth, of vigogne, or of silk. An 
attractive coaching dress that graced the seat next the driver 
of the Comet one golden October morning is of chestnut 
brown faced-cloth, with round back and short jacket front, 
the huge sleeves of green velvet shaded from the palest green 
at the wrists to dark olive at the top. The full vest is of black 
satin, the revers of the jacket front are of green velvet, and 
the girdle is of green velvet folds. At the foot of the brown 
cloth skirt is a puffing of green velvet, drawn down by shir- 
rings at intervals. The round hat of brown felt has a crown 
and large front bow of green velvet,with brown quills thrust 
in the left side. For full evening dress are white satin or 
bourette silks, with low round waist gathered at top and 
bottom to fall like a blouse in front from a green velvet 
neck-band and girdle, then completed by green velvet sleeves 
that form a large puff from shoulder to elbow. The full 
skirt, very slightly trained, has a twist or two folds of green 
velvet at the foot 

EMPIRE WAIST DRAPERY. 

A pretty way of giving something of the Empire effect 
to waists of natural length is that of trimming them with a 
cluster of four or five close folds of satin or velvet put en- 
tirely around the figure just under the armholes, then adding 
a large chou of loops on the bust, and another in the back. 
This is for very simply made round seamless waists, fust- 
ened invisibly, without fulness, on the shoulders, and drawn 
down below in slight gathers under sash folds like those on 
the bust. Matching these in material is a high stock collar, 
bias, and about five inches wide, drawn in easy folds around 
a stiff collar-band of the dress goods, and finished with two 
little frills down front and back. A luncheon and matinée 
costume of bayadere striped green and blue wool overlaid 
with black vandykes bas this stylish Empire finish in folds 
and stock of black satin. The large mutton-leg sleeves are 
of green velvet, with narrow black satin cuffs turned back 
from the wrists. The skirt just touches the floor, and is 
quite full at the back, with slight fulness in front and sides, 
the foot trimming being three folds of green velvet and 
black satin. A large black velvet hat with open passemen- 
terie inserted in the brim, and a cluster of black ostrich 
plumes held by a buckle of green and white Rhine-stones, is 
worn with this dress. The gloves are of black dressed kid. 
Black dresses of the favorite wide diagonal wool, and others 
of roughly repped silk, have sleeves and bust drapery of 
green velvet or of éminence purple if intended for the street, 
while house dresses of black have gay magenta velvet trim- 
mings. 

YOUTHFUL BLACK WOOL DRESSES. 

One of Doucet’s charming models for young ladies’ wool 
dresses is brought out in a new black diagonal of wide wale, 
with cords of green silk woven across and around it, with 
spaces of three-fourths of an inch between. This novel 
fabric is of single width, and six breadths are required for 
the short skirt, one front breadth moderately sloped to the 
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top, with two gored breadths each side, and a straight back 
breadth held iu French gathers (of pg | long and short 
stitches) at the top. The whole skirt is lined with black silk 
precisely as bell skirts are, with seams turned inside. Asa 
foot trimming is a bias fold two and a half inches wide of 
black repped silk doubled and interlined, then headed with 
a narrow piping of the same. The bayadere green cords 
meet in all the seams of the skirt. The round waist enters 
into the skirt, and has a broad seamless back, with the green 
cords crossing it. The fronts have ¢ross cords, plain at the 
top, hooked on the left shoulder, while below is a full waist 
of lengthwise cords pleated twice each side of a lacing in 
the middle, and also hooked under the leftarm. This lower 
full part is rounded below the bust, and trimmed there with 
doubled bias black repped silk, which widens into drooping 
frills eight inches wide above the tops of the sleeves, aud dis- 
appears in the back. Inside, showing through the lacing of 
five pairs of eyelets (through which black passementerie cord 
is drawn), is seen pale green velvet dotted with darker green 
gathered full, with a standing erect frill crossing the top. 
The mutton-leg sleeves are laced inside the forearm. The 
‘stock ” is of gathered black repped silk. A black passe- 
menterie cord like that used as a lacing-string is around the 
top of the skirt, and gives it sufficient finish when adjusted 
above the edge of the round waist. 


DOUBLE-FACED WOOLLENS. 


The Himalaya woollens that are plaid on one side and 
plain on the other are exceedingly thick and warm, yet are 
soft and pliable. They are very largely imported for trav- 
elling cloaks.and for winter costumes. For the latter the 
favorite model is that illustrated in this number of the Bazar, 
with a jabot over-skirt showing the plain side of the wool 
above a bias plaid skirt of the reverse side. The round 
waist is of the plain stuff, with revers and gigot sleeves of 
plaid. A large cloak of this warm wool has a fleecy ground 
of plain purplish-blue on the outside, with the inside in 
large plaids of heliotrope and pale lilac barred with orange- 
color and the bluish shade of the plain side. This is a long 
round garment, yet is slender and clinging, with a pointed 
cape of the piaid, selvage-finished, meeting a Watteau pleat 
in the back, and crossed by a belt of tan leather embossed 
with gilt. A turned-over collar of velvet is trimmed with 
tan leather galloon. 

“IN SILK ATTIRE.” 

Silks will be more used this winter for afternoon dresses 
for the house aud for calling costumes than they have been 
for many years. This bas been brought about by the intro 
duction of many novelties in weaving, in new silk reps, and 
in twilled peau de soie. Thus there are black Muscovite 
silks of thick cords with gold threads in every third cord 
that will make very rich dresses. Blue satins have small 
shell patterns in threads of gold, bronze, or silver. Basket 
woven satins are alternate tiny checks of éminence purple 
and gold, mauve with pale blue, or rose with green. Palm 
Jeaves of many Persian colors are on plain satin grounds. 
Stripes of great width are of black satin alternating with 
repped silk stripes of brilliant red, mauve, éminence, or duli 
green. While newest of all is ombré peau de soie, which 
will soon rival ombre velvet, as it is more varied, coming not 
only in shades of ove color, but in two colors, sometimes of 
plain surface, and again in stripes that shade into each oth 
er, and also in plaids of two colors crossed by bars of con- 
trasting shades. 

Pingat favors the new shaded peau de soie, using it for 
sleeves and draped girdles of cloth dresses, and he also sends 
entire gowns of this fascinating fabric. One of his latest 
creations is a day reception and calling dress of red peau de 
soie in wide stripes that shade gradually into black, made 
with a demi-trained skirt of six breadths, gored toward the 
top, and gathered to a round waist that has sieeves, girdle, 
and a small bolero jacket of red velvet, the latter edged with 
jewelled passementerie that has pear-shaped pendants. At 
foot of the skirt are soft folds of red velvet with a ruche of 
the peau de soie crossing it at intervals, holding it in puffs. 
A toque and collarette of black ostrich tips completes this 
costume for the carriage. 

Worth makes black repped silk dresses with waists that 
have four coatlike tabs wm the back, while the round front 
laps to the left, and is crossed at the waist-line by a new 
trimming of large jet pieces that are arranged in a succes 
sion of faceted plaques, each nearly two inches in diameter. 
From the high stock collar falls a bib of black and gold lace 
in successive rows, made full and long enough to droop al- 
most to the band of jets at the waist. The skirt flares at the 
bottom, and is bordered with large jets. 

Raudnitz uses basket-woven satins in little checks of red, 
white, and green for very youthful-looking gowns all in one 
piece, suitable for the house, and also for the carriage when 
partly covered by an Henri Deux cape of black or green vel- 
vet or cloth. These gowns have an Empire back, with ful- 
ness hanging in a Watteau pleat from bands of green velvet 
that begin in the shoulder seams, then cross, and pass under 
the arms to form a wide girdle in front. A full yoke is 
formed in front by cords drawn across from armhole to arm- 
hole, with a drooping frill below. The sleeves are full and 
of the simplest gigot shape. The skirt has five breadths of 
very wide satin, with a narrow ruche around the foot. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConneLLy; 
Mrs. C. Donovan; Miss Swrrzer; Madame Barnes; aud 
Enrich BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 


Amone the Sierras there is a woman stage-driver, Mrs. H. 
J. Langdon, who owns a line that extends several hundred 
miles through the mountains. She can manage a four or 
six in hand as skilfully as any man, and she employs scores 
of horses and vehicles, and carries the United States mail as 
well as merchandise and passengers. She conducts two or 
three other branches of business as well as her stage line. 

—Miss Chaplin, the well-known sculptor, has been com- 
missioned to motiel the two Spanish bullocks Queen Victoria 
keeps in the park at Osborne. They have enormous horns, 
and are considered remarkably beautiful creatures, 

—Mrs. Macbeth, an English woman and the wife of a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy, practises riding after fox-hounds 
astride of her horse, clad in knee - breeches, gaiters, and a 
divided skirt. 

—Miss Lily E. Benn has for the past three years lived in 
the East End of London, and has interested herself greatly 
in the welfare of the children and young girls in that quar- 
ter. Perhaps her best work has been in her sewing-classes, 
where she teaches girls from nine to fourteen to cut and 
make the garments for which their instructor provides the 
material. * 

—The British government has made Anne Hathaway's 
cottage at Shottery national property, paying £8000 for it. 
Fifty years ago it was sold for £345. 
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—Three hundred thousand dollars has been given to char- 
ity by the Duke of Portland since his marriage, in fulfilment 
of his promise to his wife to devote to that purpose all the 
money he should win on the race-track. 

—The bust of Mrs, Lucy Stone, recently completed by 
Miss Anne Whitney, has been sent to Italy to be done in 
marble. A niche is reserved for it in the Woman's Depart. 
ment of the World's Fair. 

—The Empress Frederick owns a chain of thirty-two 
pearls that is valued at $175,000. 

—Mrs, Croly has consented to teach women the alphabet 
of journalism in the chair recently established for this branch 
in Rutgers Female College, New York. Mrs. Croly is her- 
self a veteran in newspaper. work. 

—Camille, Prince de Rohan, who died recently, was prc b- 
ably the only survivor of the court of Louis XVIII. He 
was over ninety years old at the time of his death, and was 
of that line who made it their boast, “ Roi ne puis, prince ne 
daigne, Rohan je suis.” He was one of the richest men in 
Europe, and his entire fortune passed to his nephew. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, BROWNING. By 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$2 00. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN CENTRAL EUROPE. Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey through France, 
Switzerland, and Austria, with Excursions among the 
Alps of Switzerland and the Tyrol. By THomas W. 
KNOX. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3 00. 


THE IVORY GATE. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Besant’s Novels. 


CHILDREN: Their 
RoOyYS ALDRICH. 


A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. 
In Harper’s Library Edition of 


Models and Critics. By AURETTA 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, with Other Essays 
on Other Isms. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. In the series 
“*Harper’s American Essayists,” comprising: Howells’s 
Criticism and Fiction; Warner’s As We Were Saying ; Cur- 
tis’s From the Easy Chair ; Higginson’s Concerning All of 
Us; and Hutton’s From the Books of Laurence Hutton. 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. CONAN 
Doy.e, Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


LONDON. By WALTER Besant, Author of “Fifty Years 
Ago,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


THE WEST FROM A CAR-WINDOW. By RICHARD 
HARDING Davis, Author of ‘‘ Van Bibber and Others,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE DESIRE OF BEAUTY: 
thetic Culture. 
and Criticism,’ 
cents. 


\ Being Indications for Aés- 
By THEODORE CHILD, Author of ** Art 
etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 


, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HAKPER'S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps! 
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Fig. 1.—Droyner on Reception Dress, 


WINTER GOWNS 

\ BLACK toilette for dinners or evening receptions, 
fA shown in Fig. 1, is composed of peau de soie and lace 
rhe front and sides of the peau de soie skirt are pleated; the 
trained back is covered with lace, which is fastened at the 
top under a jet ornament to the point of the bodice. The 
bodice is covered with lace, which is caught together with 
jet ornaments at the pointed low neck. The neck is edged 
with jet passementerie, and drooping jets fall over the short 
bell shape d sleeves 

Fig. 2 is a gown of dark blue wool velvet spotted with 
yellow, with pale yellow cloth for the vest and deep cuffs of 
the bodice, and narrow bands of black Persian lamb for 
trimming. Two bands of the fur set on the edges of a band 
of the light cloth border the skirt. The bodice has draped 
fronts edged with fur, opening on the cloth vest and standing 
collar, which are slightly embroidered. The belt is of black 
velvet ribbon. The velvet sleeves form full puffs above the 
cloth cuffs 

Fig. 3. one of this season's favorite models, is of double- 
faced Himalaya cloth which shows a heliotrope plaid on 
one side and blue-black on the reverse The plaid skirt is 
set on a silk foundation skirt at seven inches below the waist; 
an over-skirt, with the solid side of the material turned out, 
is short and round at the front, and forms slight jabot folds 
at the back. The bodice is black, opening in plaid revers on 
a black vest, and with plaid sleeves. The belt and sash are 
of black peau de soie, with fringed ends 


MUSHROOMS. 


i E mushroom is one of the greatest delicacies known to 
our tables at this season of the year. Its richness in ni- 

trogenous elements renders it one of the most nutritious 
and wholesome of all edible vegetables. As there are several 
kinds of poisonous fungi®which very closely tesemble the 
eatable mushroom. no one should venture to make use of an 
unfamiliar variety. A reliable test for distinguishing the 
eatable varieties from the poisonous is to sprinkle salt on the 
spongy part, which will turn yellow if a poisonous growth. 
Many other rules are given to aid the inexperienced in se 
lecting mushrooms, such as stirring with a silver spoon, 
which will assume a dark tinge if they are unfit to eat, or 
judging by the unpleasant odor. The old negro cooks of the 
South were always suspicious of the true nature of the mush- 
room stew until assured of its harmless qualities by dropping 
a peeled white onion into the saucepan, which turned black if 
any poisonous fungi were present. A very safe guide in the 
matier is the appearance of the mushroom, which, when 
freshly grown, is smooth on top, while the under part is of 
a light red or flesh.color. As the plant increases in size and 
age, the typ changes in color to a darker hue, and is a brown- 
ish-red underneath. The skin of. the edible mushroom peels 
off very readily, leaving the top white and tender 

While the value of the mushroom is well understood as a 
flavoring for sauces, gravies, and soups, few cooks serve it 
with variety. The receipts here given will be found accept- 
able for the family table 

Mushroom Stew.—Trim and wipe a quart of large, fresh 
mushrooms. Put 8 ounces of butter into a saucepan, and 
set over the fire until melted. Throw the mushrooms in with 
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a pounded blade of mace, a little salt and pepper. Let stew 
until the mushrooms are tender. Add half a teacup of but- 
ter, in which rub a table-spoonful of cracker meal. Stir 
until the mixture comes to a boil. 

Creamed Mushrooms. — Peel large, fresh mushrooms. 
Sprinkle with saltand pepper. Put in a saucepan with a lit- 
tle water. To a quart of mushrooms add a table-spoonful of 
butter. Let simmer 10 minutes. Pour in a pint of cream, 
in which should be mixed a table-spoonful of corn-starch. 
Stir 2 or 8 minutes, and take up. 

A Purée of Mushrooms.— Cut a quart of mushrooms in 
pieces. Put to soak in cold water in which the juice of a 
lemon has been squeezed. After standing half an hour, 
drain, and put in a saucepan with a table-spoonful of butter. 
Let simmer until tender. Add the juice of a lemon, with 
pepper and salt. Stir until thick. Strain, and serve. 

Broiled Mushrooms.—Take half a gallon of mushrooms. 
Remove the stems, and peel, but do not break. Lay on a 
close gridiron, and place over the fire. Turn until done, 
Season with pepper and salt. Take up, pour over melted 
butter, and serve with slices of lemon. 

Fried Mushrooms.—Take large, firm mushrooms, and pre- 
pare as for broiling. Roll in cracker meal; dip in beaten 
egg, then in cracker meal again. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and fry in butter. Garnish with slices of lemon. 

Baked Mushrooms.—Select large mushrooms. Peel; cut 
off the stalks close to the top; lay them upside down in a 
large flat tin pan; sprinkle with pepper and salt; put bits of 
butter over, and spread with grated bread crumbs. Bake in 
a quick oven for half an hour. Baste every 10 minutes 
with a little melted butter. Serve very hot. 

Stuffed Mushrooms.—Chop up the stalks of the mushrooms 
with one-fourth their quantity of white onions and parsley. 
Squeeze dry in a cloth, and put in a saucepan with a little 
butter and brown gravy. Set over the fire for 5 minutes. 
Have large, firm mushrooms prepared; fill them with the 
mixture; lay on a buttered dish; sprinkle with sifted bread 
crumbs. Bake 10 minutes, and serve. 

Fricassee of Mushrooms.—Peel a quart of mushrooms. Put 
in boiling water, then in cold water. Take out and wipe 
dry. Melt a table-spoonful of butter in a saucepan, and lay 
inthe mushrooms. Keep over the fire, and stir. Add flour 
to thicken, with pepper, salt, thyme, and mace. Pour in a 
teacup of soup stock, and let simmer half an hour. Take 
out the mushrooms; strain the gravy, to which add the 
beaten yolks of three eggs and the juice of a lemon. Ar 
range the mushrooms on thin slices of buttered toast, and 
pour the sauce over. Serve hot. 

Scalloped Mushrooms.—Cover the bottom of a buttered dish 
with stale bread crumbs; sprinkle over with pepper and salt, 
and bits of butter. Place a layer of mushrooms alternately 
with the bread until the dish is full. Sprinkle bread and 
bits of butter on the top; pour over a pint of cream; cover, 
and set in the oven for 1 hour. Remove the cover, let brown, 
and serve immediately. 

Mushrooms 4 la Creole—Put half a pint of olive oil in a 
flat baking dish, sprinkle dry bread crumbs and finely 
chopped parsley in it, lay over some large mushrooms which 


Fig. 2.—Sporrep Woo. Vetiver Gown. 
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have been peeled and stemmed, pour more oil over, and 
sprinkle with bread crumbs and seasoning. Bake in a hot 
oven half an hour. 

Coquilles de Champignons.—Peel and break fresh mush- 
rooms in pieces. Put in boiling water for 2 or 3 minutes, 
then in cold water. Wipe dry, and fry in butter. When 
half cooked shake a little browned flour and chopped pars 
ley in, pour over a teacup of soup stock, and let simmer 15 
minutes. Mix in two beaten eggs with the juice of a lemon 
Fill shells with the mixture, sprinkle with cracker meal, and 
brown ina ag | hot oven. 

Crotite aux Champignons.—Roll very light biscuit dough 
out in cakes 3 inches in diameter, and put in the oven to 
bake. Peel fresh mushrooms, and remove the stalks. Put 
in a saucepan with the juice of a lemon and a table-spoon of 
walnut catsup. Cook slowly; in 10 minutes add a pint of 
boiling water and a table-spoonful of butter. Let simmer 
until done. Cut off the top of each littleshort-cake, re- 
move the crumbs, fill the space with the mushrooms, and 
serve. 

Mushrooms en Ragoéit.—Put half a pint of soup stock in a 
saucepan with half a pound 
of butter and a little chopped 
parsley. Set on the stove; 
when hot, lay in a quart of 
peeled and stemmed mush- 
rooms; take from the fire and 
set aside for an hour, then put 
back on the stove. Sprinkle 
in a table-spoonful of browned 
flour, and stir until smooth 
Add a cup of boiling water, a 
wineglass of Madeira wine, 
and the juice of alemon. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper. 
Serve with roast veal or a fillet 
of beef. 

Shells of Mushrooms.—Chop 
one small white onion, and fry 
itin butter. Add a pound of 
finely chopped mushrooms, 
and let simmer until half 
cooked. Soak 2 anchovies, 
and pound them in a mortar 
with a teaspoonful of French 
mustard and three teaspoons 
of brown gravy. When well 
mixed stir in with the mush- 
rooms, let boil 83 minutes, 
pour in the shells, and serve. 

Deviled Mushrooms.—Chop 
1 quart of peeled mushrooms. 
Season with salt, pepper, and 
lemon juice, Mix the yolks 
of 2 hard-boiled eggs and 2 
raw eggs together, and stir in 
with 1 pint of bread crumbs Fig. 4.—Front or Gown, 
and 1 large table-spoonful of Fie. 8 











Fig. 3.—Dovsie-racep Himataya CLota Gown.—({See Fig, 4.] 
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butter Fill little shells with the mixture, cover with grated 
crackers and bits of butter. Set in the oven to brown. 

Mushrooms on Toast.—Select large mushrooms, peel, and 
remove the stems, put in the bottom of a buttered dish, up- 
side down, lay bits of butter on them, and set on the stove 
to bake. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, lay on large slices 
of nicely toasted bread, and serve 

Mushroom Omelet.—Make a plain omelet. When ready to 
turn, drop some freshly prepared mushrooms in the centre, 
fold over, and take up. Pour stewed mushrooms around 
the omelet, and serve Eviza R. PARKER 


BLACK SILK DRESS. 

HOUSE gown of black peau de soie from Madame Gra 
L doz has the corsage front formed of four cross pleats, the 
first of which starts from the shoulder and continues under 
the arm, where it is hooked. Three jet leaves form the 
point of the corsage. and these designs extend into rain 
fringe below. The collar is a plain straight band. The 
sleeves are large above the elbow and close-fitting below. 
The skirt is of ample width and without trimming. 


A WORTH JACKET AND VIROT HAT. 
Ts stylish winter jacket is of chestnut-colored cloth, 

with the front of velvet stamped with Havana brown 
palms on an otter-colored background. The velvet extends 
far back on the sides, and is slashed below the arms to show 
cloth like that used for the back. The easy-fitting front is 
bordered with gold-colored passementerie. A flaring collar 
of beaver fur is outside a close passementerie collar. A good 
view of the back is given herewith. The front view, which 
was omitted to give place to the portrait of Mrs. Harrison, 
will be given in the next number. 

The felt hat has chestnut-colored eréneaux with green 

velvet trimming in the interspaces. Havana brown ostrich 
feathers curl back from the left side. 


A LONDON DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENT. 


See illustration on page 877. 


\ R. ALBERT CHEVALIER has given Londoners the 
i pleasure of a new sensation. His delineations of the 
lives of the costermonger and that ilk, set to captivating 
melodies, have delighted the public, so that rank and wealth 
crowd to see his representations and hear his bright songs. 
Mr. Chevalier has proved himself an artist of rare originality 
and cleverness. Our picture shows him in one of his most 
popular acts. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
— , THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOVED.* 


A SKETCH OF A TEMPERAMENT. 
BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtuor or “Tess or tar D’Usernvitses,” “ Tar 
Woopranpens,” “ Wessex Tates,” ero. 


PART SECOND. 
A YOUNG MAN OF FORTY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SHE THREATENS TO RESUME CORPOREAL 
SUBSTANCE. 


bt lispings of the sea beneath the cliffs 

were all the sounds that reached him, 
for the quarries were silent now. How long 
he sat here leaning and thinking he did not 
know. Neither did he know, though he felt 
drowsy, whether inexpectant sadness — that 
gentle soporific—lulled him into a short sleep, 
so that he lost count of time and conscious- 
ness of realities. But all of a sudden he 
seemed to see Avice Caro herself, standing 
beside her own grave in the light of the 
moon, 

She seemed not a year older, not a digit 
less slender, not a line more angular, than 
when he had parted from her, twenty years 
earlier, in the lane hard by. A dim renascent 
reasoning on the impossibility of such a phe- 
nomenon as this being more than a dream- 
fancy roused him with a start from his heavi- 
ness. 

“‘T must liave been asleep!” he said. 

The outline of the grave was as distinct as 
before he had dozed,but nobody stood there. 

* Begun in Hagpree’s Bazar No. 40, Vol. XXV. 
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Yet she had seemed sv real. Pearston reso 
lutely dismissed the strange impression, argu 
ing that even if the information sent him of 
Avice’s death should have been false—a thing 
incredible—that sweet friend of his youth, 
despite the transfiguring effects of moon- 
light, would not have looked the same as 
she had appeared nineteen or twenty years 
ago. 

Having satisfied his sentiment by coming 
to the grave-side, there was nothing more for 
him to do in the island, and he decided to 
return to London that night. But, some time 
remaining still on his hands, as soon as he 
arrived at the junction of roads, Jocelyn, by 
a natural instinct, turned his feet in ihe di 
rection of East Wake, the village of his birth 
and of hers. Passing the market square, he 
pursued the arm of road to Dell-i’-th’-rock 
Castle, a private mansion of comparatively 
modern date, in whose grounds stood the 
single plantation of trees of which the isle 
could boast. The cottages extended close to 
the walls of the enclosure, and one of the 
last of these dwellings had been Avice’s, in 
which, as it was her freehold, she possibly 
had died. 

To reach it he passed the gates of Dell-i’- 
th’-rock, and observed above the lawn wall a 
board announcing that the house was to be 
let furnished. A few steps farther revealed 
the cottage, which, with its quaint and mas 
sive stone features of two or three centuries’ 
antiquity, was capable even now of longer 
resistance to the rasp of Time than ordinary 
new erections. His attention was drawn to 
the window, which was unblinded, though a 
lamp lit the room within. He stepped back 
against the wall opposite and gazed in 
tently. 

At a table covered with a white cloth a 
young woman stood putting tea things away 
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into a corner cupboard. She was in all re- 
spects the Avice he had lost, the girl he had 
seen in the church-yard, and had fancied to 
be the illusion of a dream. And though 
there was this time no doubt about her re 
ality, the isolation of her position in the 
silent room lent ber a curiously startling 
aspect. Divining the explanation, he waited 
for footsteps,and in a few moments a quarry- 
man passed him on his journey homeward. 
Pearston inquired of him concerning the 
spectacle 

Oh, yes, sir; that’s poor Mr. Caro’s only 
daughter, and it must be lonely for her there 
to-night, poor maid! Yes, good-now; she’s 
the very daps of her mother—that’s what 
everybody says 

But how does she come to be so lonely? 
They were quarry-owners at one time.” 

The quarryman “* pitched his nitch,” and 
explained to the supposed stranger that 
had three families thereabouts 
in the stone trade, who had got much in 
volved with each other in the last genera- 
tion. They were the Bencombs, the Pear 
stons, and the Caros. The Bencombs strained 
their utmost to outlift the other two, and 
partially succeeded, They grew enormously 
rich ind retired to London. The 
Pearstons kept « dogged middle course, 
throve without show or noise, and also re 
tired in their turn. The Caros were pulled 
completely down iu the competition with 
the other two, and when Widow Caro’s 
daughter married her cousin Jim Caro, he 
tried to regain for the family its original 
place in the three-cornered struggle He took 
contracts at less than he could profit from, 
speculated more and more, till at last the 
crash came and he was sold up, went away, 
and later on came back to live in this cot 
tage, which was his wife's by inheritance 
There he remained till his death; and now 
his widow was Hardships had helped 
on her end 

The quarryman proceeded on his way, and 
Pearston, deeply remorseful, knocked at the 
door of the minute freehold. The girl her 
scif opened it, lamp in hand 

Avice!” he said, tenderly; ‘* Avice Caro!” 
even now unable to get over the strange feel 
ing that he was twenty years younger, ad 
dressing Avice the First 

‘Yes, sir,” said she 

Ah, your name is the same as your mo 
ther’s!” 

Yes. Both my 
married her cousin.” 

And you have lost her now?’ 

I have, sir 

She spoke in the very same sweet voice 
that he had listened to a score of years be 
fore, and bent eyes of the same familiar hazel 
inquiringly upon him 

I knew your mother at one time,” he 
said; ‘‘and learning of her death and burial, 
I took the liberty of calling upon you. You 
will forgive a stranger doing that?” 

Yes,” she said, dispassionately, and glan- 
cing round the room,“ this was mother’s own 
house, and now it is mine. I am sorry not 
to be in mourning on the night of her funeral, 
but I have just been to put some flowers on 
her grave, and I took it off afore going that 
the damp mid not spoil the crape. You see, 
she was bad a long time, and I have to be 
eareful, and do washing and ironing for a 
living. She hurt her side with wringing up 
the large sheets she had to wash for the Castle 
folks here 

1 hope you won't hurt yourself doing it.” 

Oh no, I sha’n’t! There's Charl Wool 
lat, and Sammy Wayes, and Ted Gibsey, 
and lots o' young chaps; they'll wring any 
thing for me if they happen to come along. 
But I can hardly trust em. Sam Wayes 
tother day twisted a linen table-cloth into 
two pieces, for all the world as if it had been 
a pipe-light. They never know when to stop 
in their wringing 

The voice truly was his Avice’s; but Avice 
the Second was more matter of fact, unre- 
tleeting, less cultivated than her mother had 
This Avice would never recite poetry 
from any platform, local or other, with en- 
thusiastic appreciation of its fire. There was 
i little disappointment in recognizing this; 
yet she touched him as few had done; he 
could not bear to go away, ‘* How old are 
you?” he asked 

Going in nineteen.’ 

It was about the age of her double, Avice 
the First, when he and she had strolled to- 
wether over the eliffs during the engagement 
But he was now forty, ifaday. She before 
him was an uneducated laundress, and he 
was a sculptor with a fortune and a reputa 
tion. Yet why was it an unpleasant sensa 
tion to him just then to recollect that he was 
twoscore’ 

He could find no further excuse for re 
maining, and having still half an hour to 
spare, he went round by the road to the west 
side of the modern castle, and came to the 
last house out there on the cliff. It was his 
early home. Used in the summer as a lodg 
ing-house for visitors, it now stood empty 
amd silent, the evening wind swaying the 
evuonymus and tamarisk boughs in the front 
—the only evergreen shrubs that could wea- 
ther the salt-sea gales which raked past the 
walls, Opposite the house, far out at sea, 
the familiar light-ship winked from the sand 
bank, and all at once there came to him a 
wild wish—that instead of having an artist's 
reputation, he could be living here an il 
literate and unknown man, wooing, and in 
a fair way of winning, the pretty laundress 
in the cottage hard by. 


there been 


sold out 


gone 


names. Poor mother 


been 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE RESUMPTION TAKES PLACE. 


Havine returned to London, he mechani- 
cally resumed his customary life; but he 
was not really living there. The phantom of 
Avice, now grown to be warm flesh and blood, 
held his mind afar, He thought of nothing 
but the isle, and Avice the Second dwell- 
ing therein. The very defects in the country 
girl became charms as viewed from town. 

Nothing now pleased him so much as to 
spend that portion of the afternoon which he 
devoted to out-door exercise in haunting the 
purlieus of the wharves along the Thames, 
where the stone of his native isle was un- 
shipped from the coasting craft that had 
brought it thither. He would pass inside 
the great gates of these landing-places on the 
right or left bank, and contemplate the white 
cubes and oblongs, imbibe their associations, 
call up the genius loci whence they came, and 
almost forget that he was in London. 

One afternoon he was walking away from 
the mud-splashed entrance to one of the 
wharves, when his attention was drawn to a 
female form on the opposite side of the way, 
going towards the spot he had just left. She 
was somewhat small, slight, and graceful; 
her attire alone would have been enough to 
attract him, being simple and countrified to 
picturesqueness; but he was more than at- 
tracted by her strong resemblance to Avice 
Caro. 

Before she had receded a hundred yards 
he felt absolutely certain that it was Avice 
indeed; and his dreamy, fanciful mood of the 
afternoon was now so intense that the lost and 
the found Avice seemed essentially the same 
person. Their external likeness to each other 
—probably owing to the cousinship between 
the elder aod her husband—went far to nour- 
ish the fautasy. He hastily turned, and re- 
discovered the girl among the pedestrians. 
She kept on her way to the wharf, where, 
looking inquiringly around her for a few 
seconds, with the manner of one unaccus- 
tomed to the locality, she opened the gate 
and disappeared. 

Pearston also went up to the gate and en- 
tered. She had crossed to the landing-place, 
beyond which a lumpy craft lay moored. 
Drawing nearer, he discovered her to be en- 
gaged in conversation with the skipper and 
au elderly woman—both come straight from 
the oolitic isle, as was apparent in a moment 
from their accent. Pearston felt no hesita- 
tion in making himself known as a native, 
the ruptured engagement between - Avice’s 
mother and himself twenty years before hav- 
ing been known to few or none now living. 

The present embodiment of Avice recog- 
nized him, and with the artless candor of 
her race and years explained the situation, 
though that was rather his duty as an in 
truder than hers. 

* This is Cap'n Kibbs, a distant relation 
of poor father’s,” she said. ‘‘And this is 
Mrs. Kibbs. We've come up from the island 
wi'en just for a trip, and are going to sail 
back wi'en Wednesday.” 

“Oh, I see! And where are you staying?” 

** Here—on board.” 

‘* What, you live on board entirely?” 

a lp 

‘Lord, sir,” broke in Mrs. Kibbs, ‘I 
should be afeard o’ my life to tine my eyes 
among these here kimberlins at night-time; 
and even by day, if so be I venture into the 
streets, I nowhen forget how many turnings 
to the right and to the left ’tis to get back to 
Ike's vessel—do I, Ike?” 

The skipper nodded confirmation. 

** You are safer ashore than afloat,” said 
Pearston, ‘‘ especially in the Channel, with 
these winds and those heavy blocks of stone.” 

“ Well,” said Captain Kibbs, privately 
clearing something from his mouth, ‘‘ as to 
the winds, there idden much danger in them 
at this time o’ year. "Tis the ocean-bound 
steamers that make the risk to craft like 
ours. If you happen to be in their course, 
under you go—cut clane in two pieces, and 
they never stopping to pick up your carcasses, 
and nobody to tell the tale.” 

Pearston turned to Avice, wanting to say 
much to her, yet not knowing what io say 
He lamely remarked at last, ‘* You go back 
the same way, Avice?” 

** Yes, air.” 

“* Well, take care of yourself afloat.” 

* Oh yes.” 

**T hope—I may see you again soon—and 
talk to you.” 

* 1 hope so, sir.” 

He could not get further, and after a while 
Pearston left them, and went away thinking 
of Avice mare than ever, 

The next day he mentally timed them 
down the river, allowing for the pause to 
take in ballast, and on the Wednesday pic- 
tured the sail down the open sea. That night 
he thought of the little craft under the bows 
of the huge steam-vessels, powerless to make 
itself seen or heard, and Avice, now grow- 
ing inexpressively dear, sleeping in her little 
berth, at the mercy of a thousand chance 
catastrophes. 

Honest perception had told him that this 
Avice, fairer than her mother in face and 
form, was her inferior in soul and under- 
standing. Yet the fervor which the first 
could never kindle in him was, almost to his 
alarm, burning up now. He began to have 
misgivings as to some queer trick that his 
migratory Well-Beloved was about to play 
him. 

A gigantic satire upon the mutations of 
his nympholepsy during the past twenty 








years seemed looming in the distance. A 
forsaking of the accomplished and well-con- 
nected Mrs. Pine-Avon for the little laun- 
dress, under the traction of some mystic 
magnet which had nothing to do with reason 
—surely that was the form of the satire. 

But it was recklessly pleasant to leave this 
ge unrecognized as yet and follow the 
et 


In thinking how best to do this Pearston 
recollected that, as was customary when the 
summer -time approached, Dell-'i-th’- rock 
Castle had been advertised for letting fur- 
nished. A solitary dreamer like himself, 
whose wants all lay in an artistic and ideal 
direction, did not require such gaunt accom- 
modation as the aforesaid residence offered; 
but the spot was all, and the expenses of a 
few months of tenancy therein he could well 
afford. A letter to the agent was despatched 
that night, and in a few days Jocelyn found 
himself the temporary possessor of a place 
which he had never seen the inside of since 
his childhood, and had then deemed the abode 
of unpleasant ghosts. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE PAST SHINES IN THE PRESENT. 


Ir was the evening of Pearston’s arrival at 
Dell-i’-th’-rock Castle, an ordinary manor- 
house on the brink of the sea; and he had 
walked through the rooms, about the lawn, 
and into the surrounding plantation of elins, 
which on this island of treeless rock lent a 
unique character to the enclosure. To find 
other trees thereon it was necessary to re- 
cede a little in time—to dig down to a loose 
stratum of the urderlying stone beds, where 
a forest of conifers lay as petrifactions, their 
heads all in one direction, as blown down by 
a gule in the secondary geologic epoch. 

Dusk had closed in, and he now proceeded 
with what was, after all, the real business of 
his sojourn. The two servants who had been 
left to take care of the house were in their 
own quarters, and he went out unobserved. 
Crossing a hollow overhung by the budding 
boughs, he approached an empty garden- 
house of Elizabethan design, which stood on 
the outer wall of the grounds, and com- 
manded by a window the fronts of the near- 
est cottages. Among them was the home of 
the resuscitated Avice. 

He had chosen this moment for his outlook 
through knowing that the inhabitants of the 
village were in no hurry to pull down their 
blinds at nightfall. And, as he had divined, 
the interior of the young woman's living- 
room was distinctly visible to him as illumi 
nated by the rays of its own lamp. 

A subdued thumping came every now and 
then from the apartment. She was ironing 
linen on a flannel table-cloth, a row of such 
articles hanging on a clothes-horse by the 
fire. Her face had been pale when he for- 
merly encountered her, but now it was warm 
and pink with her exertions and the heat of 
the stove. Yet it was in perfect and pas- 
sionless repose, which imparted a Minerva 
cast to the profile. When she glanced up, 
her lineaments seemed to have all the soul 
and heart that had characterized her mother’s, 
and had been with her a true index of the 
spirit within. Could it be possible that in 
this case the manifestation was fictitious? 
He had met with many such examples of 
hereditary persistence without the qualities 
signified by the traits. He unconsciously 
hoped that it was at least not entirely so here. 

The room was less furnished than when he 
had last beheld it. The ‘* bo-fet,” or double 
corner cupboard, where the china was for- 
merly kept, had disappeared, its place being 
taken by a plain board. The tall old clock, 
with its ancient oak carcass, arched brow, 
and humorous mouth, was also not to be 
seen, a cheap, white-dialled specimen doing 
its work. What these displacements be- 
tokened saddened his humanity less than it 
cheered his primitive instinct in pointing 
out how her necessity for aid might bring 
them together. 

Having fixed himself near her for some 
lengthy time, he felt in no hurry to obtrude 
his presence, and went in-doors. That this 
girl's frame was doomed to be a real embodi- 
ment of the olden seductive one—that Pro- 
tean dream-creature, who had never seen fit 
to irradiate the mother’s image till it became 
a mere memory after dissolution—he doubt- 
ed less every moment. 

There was still an uneasiness in recogniz- 
ing this. There was something abnormal in 
his present proclivity. A certain sanity had, 
after all, accompanied his former passions ; 
the Beloved had seldom informed a per- 
sonality which, while enrapturimg his soul, 
simultaneously shocked his intellect, A 
change, perhaps, had come. 

It was a fine morning on the morrow. 
Walking in the grounds towards the gate, he 
saw Avice entering to the house with a broad 
oval wicker basket covered with a white 
cloth; and she bore her burden round to the 
back door. Of course she washed for his 
own household: he had not thought of that. 
In the morning sunlight she appeared rather 
as a sylph than as a washer-woman; and he 
could not but think that the slightness of her 
figure was as ill adapted to this occupation 
as her mother’s had been. 

But, after all, it was not the washer-woman 
that he saw now. In front of her, on the 
surface of her, was shining out that more 
real, more penetrating being whom he knew 
so well! The occupation of the subserving 
woman, the blemishes of the temporary crea- 
ture who formed the background, were of 
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no more account in the presentation than the 
posts and frame-work which support a pyro- 
technic display. 

She left the house and went homeward by 
a path of which he was not aware, having 
probably chan her route because she had 
seen him standing there. It meant nothing, 
for she had hardly become acquainted with 
him; yet that she should have avoided him 
was a new experience. He found no oppor- 
tunity for a further study of her by distant 
observation, and hit upon a pretext for bring- 
ing her face to face with him. He found 
fault with his linen, and directed that the 
laundress should be sent for. 

‘She is rather young, r little thing,” 
said the house-maid, spolaitinaiie. “ But 
Since her mother's death she has enough to 
do to keep above water, and we make shift 
with her. But I'll tell her, sir.” 

** 1 will see her myself. Send her in when 
she comes,” said Pearston. 

One morning, accordingly, when he was 
answering a spiteful criticism of a late work 
of his, he was told that she waited his plea- 
sure in the hall. He went out. 

“About the washing,” said the sculptor, 
stiffly. ‘‘l am a very particular person, and 
I wish no preparation of lime to be used.” 

“I didn’t know folks used it,” replied the 
maiden, ina shy and reserved tone, without 
looking at him. 

“That's all right. And then, the man- 
sling smashes the buttons.” 

**T haven't got a mangle, sir,” she mur- 
mured. 

**Ab! that’s satisfactory. And I object 
to so much borax in the starch.” 

** T never put any—never heard o’t,” Avice 
returned in the same close way. 

“Oh, I see.” 

All this time Pearston was thinking of the 
girl—that is to say, Nature was working her 
plans for producing the next manifestation 
under the cloak of a dialogue on linen. He 
could not read her individual character, ow- 
ing to the confusing effect of her likeness to 
a woman whom he had valued too late. He 
could not help seeing in her all that he knew 
of another, and veiling in her all that did 
not harmonize with his sense of metemp- 
sychosis. 

The girl seemed to think of nothing but 
the business in hand. She answered to the 
point, and was not aware of his sex or of his 
shape. 

‘‘I knew your mother, Avice,” he said. 
“You remember my telling you so?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“ Well, I have taken this house for two or 
three months, and you will be very useful to 
me. You still live just outside the wall?” 

** Yes, sir,” said the self-contained girl. 

Demurely and dispassionately she turned 
to leave—this pretty creature with features 
so still, There was something strange in 
seeing that form which he knew passing 
well move off thus, she who was in past 
years so throbbingly alive to his presence 
that, not many yards from this spot, she had 
flung her arms tenderly round him and given 
him a kiss which, despised in its freshness, 
had revived in him latterly as the dearest 
kiss of all his life. And now this ‘‘daps” of 
her mother, this perfect copy, why did she 
turn away? 

“Your mother was a refined and well- 
informed woman, I think I remember?” 

*‘ She was, sir: everybody says so.” 

“I hope you resemble her.” 

She archly shook her lead, and drew war- 
ily away. 

**Oh! one thing more, Avice. I have not 
brought much linen, so you must come to 
the house every day.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“You won't forget that?” 

“Oh no.” 

Then he Jet her go. He was a town man, 
and she an artless islander, yet he had opened 
himself out without disturbing the epiderm 
of her nature. It was monstrous that a maiden 
who had literally assumed the personality of 
the woman he loved with such tender mem- 
ory should be so impervious. Perhaps it was 
he who was wanting. She might be Venus 
masking as Minerva, because he was so many 
years older in outward show. 

This brought him to the root of it. In his 
heart he was not a day older than when he 
had wooed the mother at the daughter's pres- 
ent age. His record moved on with the years, 
his sentiments stood still. 

When he bebeld the class of his fellow- 
subjects defined as buffers and fogies—im- 

rturbable, matter-of-fact, slightly ridicu- 
ous beings, past masters in the art of popu- 
lating homes, schools, and colleges, and pres- 
ent adepts in the science of giving away 
brides—bow he envied them, assuming them 
to feel as they appeared to feel, with their 
commerce and their politics, their glasses 
and their pipes! They had got past the dis- 
tracting currents of passionateness, and were 
in the calm waters of middle-aged philosophy. 
But he, their contemporary almost, was tos 
like a cork hither and thither upon the crest 
of every fancy, precisely as he had been 
tossed when he was half his present age, 
with the added condition now of double pain 
to himself. 

Avice had gone, and he saw her no more 
that day. Since he could not again call upon 
her, she was as inaccessible as if she bad en- 
tered the military citadel on the hill top be- 
yond them. 

In the evening he went out and paced 
down the lane to the Red King’s castle, be- 
side whose age the castle he occupied was 
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but a thing of yesterday. Below the castle 
recipice ley enormous blocks, which had 
allen from it, and several of them were 
carved over with names and initials. He 
knew the spot and the old trick well, and by 
searching in the faint moon-rays he found a 

ir of such names which, as an ambitious 
voy, he himself had cut. They were “ Avice” 
and ‘‘ Jocetyn "—Avice Caro’s and his own. 
The letters were now nearly worn away by 
the weather and the brine. But close by, in 
quite fresh letters, stood another ‘* Avice,” 
coupled with the name ‘‘GroreE.” They 
could not have been there more than two 
or three years, and the Avice was_proba- 
bly Avice the Second. Who was George? 
Some boy admirer of her child-time, doubt- 
less. 

He retraced his steps, and passed the Ca- 
ros’ house towards his own. The revivified 
Avice animated the dwelling, and the light 
within the room fell upon the window. She 
was just inside that blind. 


Whenever she unexpectedly came to the 
castle he started, and even trembled. It was 
not at her presence, but at the new condition, 
which seemed to have something sinister in 
it. On the other hand, the most abrupt en- 
counter with him moved her to no emotion 
as it had moved her prototype in the old 
days. She was indifferent to, almost un- 
conscious of, his propinquity. He was no 
more than a statue to her; she was a grow- 
ing fire to him. 

A sudden Sapphic terror of love would 
ever and anon come upon the sculptor, when 

(Continued on page 888, Supplement.) 


A YELLOW LEAF. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


ELLOW leaf, glimmering 
Against the blue sky, 
Fluttering, fluttering, 
All ready to fly! 
Warm is the sunny air, 
And soft the wind’s sigh; 
Loose on the bough thy hold 
Now that thy green is gold! 
Yellow leaf, is it not easy to die? 
Now, ere the winter’s frown, 
Now, ere thy gold is brown, 
Floating down, floating down, 
Safe on the sod that bas nursed thee to lie! 
We, who are watching thee, wistfully sigh, 
‘** Yellow leaf, yellow leaf, 
Ours is a life as brief; 
Would we might part with as sweet a 
*‘ good-by’!” 


THE ARMORY AT THE TOWER 
OF LONDON. 
See illustration on page 876. 


4 he collection of armor in the Tower of 

London is considered to be the finest in 
the world. The large stands on both sides 
of the central passage of the Council Cham- 
ber are occupied by a series of twenty-two 
equestrian figures, and by many figures on 
foot, which give a chronological view of the 
armor worn by Englishmen in war from the 
time of Edward I. (1272) down to that of 
James IT. (1688). Our artist has chosen for 
his sketch a time when the Tower is closed 
to the general public, and the attendants are 
cleaning the armor. 


“DAY IN AND DAY OUT.” 
I.—THE MIDDLE BABY. 


‘HE seldom figures in print. The heroic 
element that would commend her to 
authorly notice is so far lacking, or so hope- 
lessly latent, that nobody is tempted to 
‘write her up.” Her portrait, were it es- 
sayed, would be done in neutral tints, and 
reproduced in quarter-tones—if such things 
are. 

The first child born into a family is an 
event. The second—if the legal owners are 
non-American in philoprogenitiveness—may 
be an interesting incident. All that can save 
the third from being an unimportant episode 
is the possibility, for a while, that the sibyl 
Fate may have no more leaves in store for 
this particular pair of parents. The advent 
of a successor deprives her of the prestige 
awarded to the youngest since—and prob- 
ably before—the time of Benjamin of silver- 
cup distinction, and relegates her to the rank 
of the middle baby. She was nothing new 
—a thrice-told tale—when she appeared in an 
easily bored world. She is degraded into 
almost an impostor, an unfulfilled promise, 
by the accident of one, two, or three later 
births. 

Why American married couples should be 
surprised into chagrin by having more than a 
trio of children is an unsolved example in 
the celebrated Rule of Three. The truth is 
of wide general application. 

The deposition of our little maid brings 
discontent always. If the lapse of several 
years has encouraged the hope that she 
would remain the petted youngling of the 
flock, the loss of position is violent dethrone- 
ment. 

Some of us are familiar with the true story 
of the second daughter of a noble Englis 
house who was five years ol when a brother 
was born to inherit title and estates, The 
hitherto petted baby was driven to frenzy by 
the jeers and taunts of her nurse, who de- 
clared that her father and mother would 
never look at her again. One day, when 
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another servant joined in the persecution, 
the passionate little creature caught up a 
heavy iron weight and flung it into the 
cradle full upon the head of the sleeping 
heir. It killed him instantly. The tale runs 
that although the unhappy sister lived to old 
age, she was never afterwards seen to smile. 

In modern America, I have known of a 
boy of four, who, stung out of his young wits 
by a similar course of torture, obtai 
session of a loaded pistol, and shot a baby on 
ther as he lay upon their mother’s lap. 

These are extreme instances of the work- 
ing of an evil so common that it usually 
passes without condemnation. The joke of 
the ‘‘ nose out of joint” must have some oc- 
cult attraction for the —— fancy, or it 
would not be rolled so relishfully under the 
tongues of the nearest relatives of the de- 
frauded infant. 

A fond father once called m 
an engraving he had just had framed and 
hung over against the crib of his four-and-a- 
half-year-old daughter. “ Nose out of Joint” 
was the title of the happy selection, It re- 
presented a mother and a baby, whom a little 
girl in a short frock and ribbon sash was re- 
garding ruefully, finger in mouth, and eyes 
big with silent tears. 

“* Her brother was a month old yesterday,” 
smiled the parent. ‘‘I brought the engraving 
home to her last evening, and told her what 
it meant. You observe that the little sister 
seems to be asking why the baby brother 
should be allowed to steal away her parent's 
love. Our Bessie is a sensitive creature. 
The nurse told me that she got up quite a 
scene at bedtime, insisting that ‘the Aollid 
picture’ should be taken down, and that her 
first action this morning was to feel her tiny 
pug of a nose to make sure it was right thus 
far.” 


attention to 


Poor little Dot!” Napoleon I. endured no 
more poignant anguish in signing his abdica- 
tion than she in laying down, as she fancied, 
hersovereignty ; Napoleon's divorced empress 
did not feel herself to be more sorely bereft 
of her lord’s troth than this mite of all 
claims to her father’s and mother’s con- 
sideration. Something is out of joint in the 
head or heart of the human parent who de- 
series matter for mirth in the “scene” this 
one described. 

The middle baby is the reversionary lega- 
tee of garments the elders have grown out 
of, and the books and toys they have grown 
away from. When the circumstances of the 
family are but moderate, and the mother is 
thriftily ingenious, the third, or maybe the 
fourth, child actually sometimes grows up 
without ever having had an entirely new set 
of clothes. A girl of twelve once danced 
into my room in a transport of glee to an- 
nounce the discovery that she had so far 
outgrown her next older sister that gowns 
and cloaks could no longer be passed down 
to her. 

** Wouldn't it be great if she had to take 
my old clothes after this!” her voice sharpen- 
ing maliciously. ‘I look like a fury in blue, 
but because it becomes her, almost all of my 
dresses have had blue in them. When my 
turn comes to have the first wear, I'll see to 
it that there’s plenty of yellowin them. She 
is as ugly as a witch in yellow. She'll know 
how it feels then to live on fag-ends and oth- 
er people's leavings.” ™ 

he child’s was originally a sweet nature. 
The unholy exultation was the legitimate 
fruit of a system that had borne oppressively 
upon her from her third year. She knew 
her rights to be the same in law and ey 
with those of her seniors in years. Without 
conscious intention, the mother had violated 
them. Made-over garments, eked-out, faded, 
unbecoming—which were, at their best, but 
a pretence of shabby gentility—represented 
to her a second-hand existence. Even ca- 
resses bear for the middle baby the abhorred 
brand. 

One of the many piteous illustrations of 
this semi-beggary of heart which I have bad 
the pain of witnessing recurs to me here. 
A girl of six stood, not at the mother's side, 
but a little in the rear of her mother’s cair— 
always a sadly significant position for a wo- 
man’s little ones to take of their own accord. 
The child's impulse is to press close up un- 
der the maternal arm, with precisely the fear- 
lessness and nestle of a downy chicken be- 
neath the cuddling wing. This shy ‘‘chick” 
was number four of a b of seven—as 
she characterized herself in later life, ‘‘ the 
middiest of the middle.” Three times re- 
moved from the mother’s breast, she lingered 
as near as she dared approach, her brown 
hands unclasping one another nervously be- 
hind her back, her gray eyes passing wistful- 
ly from her parent’s face to the baby the lady 
was fondling. 

‘*Mamma,” she ventured, presently, a queer 
little quaver in her voice; “did you ever 
call me ‘ your precious darling’ when I was 
little?” 

‘*Oh, I suppose I did, child! Don’t ask 
foolish questions!" returned the Christian 
matron, with indifference that would have 
di the sixth wife of a Mormon elder. 

She was exemplary, but perfunctory. With 
her class maternal affection is rather an in 
stinct than a vital, all-informing principle. 
It is of a like strain with the fine economi- 
cal impulse that prompts the cow to repulse 
her weanling with the point of ber horn, and 
the hen to abandon the brood that shows 


disposition to roost upon the fence. It is 
like a rubber band that thins and parts if 
more than three letters are encl by it. 


Such women, being animals and mothers, 








adore their babies while they are in arms. 
When one child thrusts his predecessor from 
her embrace, the latter ceases to be ‘‘ the 
baby”; therefore she “‘is able to do for her- 
self.” The infinite pathos contained in the 
truth that her six-year-old had nowhere in 
the retentive memory of childhood the trea- 
sure of a single pet name that had once been 
hers, appealed neither to the feeling nor to 
the imagination of the mother. Loving 
words, and all the sweet folly of baby-talk, 
were for the youngest-born, and were for- 
feited when another claimant arrived. They 
meant just as much, and no more, than the 

urr and lick which the cat gph og 
ver latest litter. Such short-lived ‘* r- 
ing”’*hardly deserves the e ve, old- 
time name. The exercise of the divine func- 
tion it signifies would seem in Qhis and sim- 
ilur cases to seek, or require, a respite after 
a term of years, then to gather force for the 
heart-sustenance of the children born in the 
later period of wedded life. Our middle 
baby happens along in the intermission, tak- 
ing the parents by surprise, as it were, in 
the breathing-space. She is a bit of extra 
work, not nominated in the bond, a job 
allotted unjustly to the ‘“ noon - spell,” and 
languidly turned off—in a double sense of 
the phrase. ; . 

As regards her relations with her brothers 
and sisters, she may be termed a gonvenient 
nonentity. She fills up a chink in divers 
ways, eats drumsticks, and wears out clothes 
of which they are tired, which are yet ad- 
judged by mamma to be too good to throw 
away. In this respect she is a sort of break- 
water between the older and ponaper wings 
of the family. Her seniors pair off upon her 
right, her juniors upon her left, isolating 
and practically ignoring her, except when 
errands are to be done or burdens ‘‘ shunted ” 
from unwilling shoulders. If the carriage 
will not hold all of the tribe, she stays at 
home; if all can go, she sits in the middle of 
the front seat, with instructions to watch the 
girl on one side, that she does not fall out, 
and the boy on the other, lest he gets his 
hands tangled in the spokes of the wheel. 

As she grows older she is usually without 
a chum in her own pov | Unless her elder 
sisters marry early, she lingers in the debat- 
able land between school-room and drawing- 
room so long that the exquisite dusty bloom 
is off the plum before it is fairly in the mar- 
ket. Having seen her ‘hanging around” 
upon the outskirts of society for two or three 
years, people get the impression that she is 
passée, while her actual years might entitle 
her to rank with rosebud débutantes. She is 
hardly upon the carpet before the younger 
b lings begin to peck and push her aside 
that they may be seen, heard, and courted. 
If there is a predestined old maid in a noe | 
of girls, the middle baby of a larger growt 
is selected by popular voice for the vocation. 
Her whole life would seem to be a prepara- 
tory school for “auntieship” and the duties 
pertaining to the office. She brings up 
nephews and nieces with no lien upon their 
subsequent duty or affection. There is no 
tender appeal to their hearts and consciences 
in her lined brow and gray hairs. 

The fact that her age is so often a mooted 
point tends to handicap her. She cannot 
but gird at the disposition to rank her as 
contemporary with her older sisters, never 
with the younger, and declines to find excuse 
for the blunder in the demureness that be- 
longs to riper years. Long residence in the 
background will bleach out individuality 
unless it be exceptionally pronounced in line 
and color. When this quality exists in the 
middle baby, the degree of aggressive energy 
required to bring her to the front not infre- 
quently overleaps itself. She becomes loud, 
obtrusive, and unlovely to the general ob- 
server. Nobody takes into account the 
wrong done to what should have had room 
for vigorous expansion. In pushing upward 
from the heart of the olive thicket, the 
branches have need of a spiny and stubborn 
growth that disfigures them in the wide, free 
spaces to be found above the unnatural limi- 
tations. 

No worse preface to the story of a human 
life can be devised than the fixed conviction 
in a child’s mind that he is of no especial 
consequence in the world. The parent who 
seeks to inculcate wholesome humility b 
drilling this persuasion into young heads 
and hearts, harms his offspring beyond hope 
of reparation. Every boy and girl has a 
right to have and to hold, in full conscious- 
ness of its value, the title-deed to the father 
and mother’s affections. The child should 
com , a8 soon as he can lisp the even- 
ing prayer, that the love, the compassion, the 
never-s ping interest of his earthly guardi- 
ans, are of a like type with that which war- 
rants him in saying ‘Our Father who art 
“toe the hack phrase—al 

greatly favor al- 
beit often spoken ihehtiyn file father’s (or 
his mother’s) heart is bound up in that child.” 
iden of te anaqueatioases of eens 
idea o' 
tion from its that would convey to 
our children how our souls and lives are 
knit, welded, and fused into theirs, | would 
use it here to make impregnable the position 
that each immortal creature committed to 
our keeping must have an equal co-heirship 
in us and in what we have to give. Noman 
or woman should have the faintest shadow 
of justification for the murmur: ‘‘ My parents 
never gran me the chance in life that was 
granted to my brothers and sisters. I was 
the odd ove at home.” It ought to be as 
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impossible for human love to demit upon the 
fourth as upon the first baby. 

Some one said quaintly of an all-round 
woman that ‘she lived all the time right in 
the middle of her pasture.” This is God's 
purpose for each of us, be the pasture large 
or small. When we cramp the bounds of 
one child that another may have more range, 
we remove His landmarks, and prove our- 
selves unfit to enter into the blessed truth of 
the sublime impartiality of His fatherhood. 

ARION HARLAND. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. M. M.—Certainly, it is correct to leave: ur 
long veil when w a hat in travelling; shops. 
ete. Linen enffs are worn in the second year of 
mourning. 

Lvomi«n —Get a! little girl a tan or white fur-feit 
hat trimmed with a large Alsacian bow of ribbon or 
velvet. 

Syi.van,—Get a white cloth or rep 
a baby girl. Edge it narrowly with brown fur, and 

ve a Close cap made to match. Full cloaks gathered 
at the top, or with a short waist under capes, are pop- 
ular. Tan-colored shoes and white stock Inge are #nit- 
able for her. Necklaces are little worn by smaj! cbil- 


i silk coat for 


ren. 

D. L.—Baby boys of one year wear short white nain- 

sook dresses m with round waist with revere of 

. Their cloaks of white fleecy cloth or of 

silk have a di cape bordered with fur or 

feathers, They wear black kid buttoned shoes and 
white socks, 

Mrs. A. C. 8.—Squirrel-lock fur is the most inex- 
pensive fur lining for a jacket. Wraps are less need 
to match suite than nag formerly were, Military 
capes of fur, or of cloth lined with fur, will be com- 
fortable for you. Why not have a deep cloth cape, 
either brown or black, with a collarette to the shou!- 
ders made of the heat pers of your seal-skin sacque ? 

Mus. G. W. P.—Little girls up to the age of three 
years wear white nainsook dresses, with round waist 
of natural length and full skirts, The waigt may be 
half low and round in the neck, with a be gf em- 
broidery and a guimpe, or it may be cat high to aynn- 
late a guimpe. Some moth nse cash 
of pale bine, rose, or tan shades, or of dark red, at this 
age, but the greater number prefer the whife gowns. 

long Empire dresses are worn by very small girls, 

“Lowa.” a cape cloak of bine and green plaid 
wool reps, orelee one of dark red cloth, for your brunette 
daughter of four years. Have a soft hat of fur beaver 
with velvet twist and bow. The long dresses are etill 
worn by girls four or five years old. For a bicycle 

reas get serge or and make with a round skirt 
and Eton jacket, with a shirt waist of plaid sulk. 

Frankte.—Few new dreases of lace are being mace, 
but those on hand are remodelled by adding sleeves, 
stock, and girdle of green or red velvet 

&. RB. C.—Make your velvet dress with a round waist, 
with seamless back and jacket front, with Jase revers 

ing on a vest of gathered bine peau desoie. Have 
got #! es and a rather full skirt, gored in front and 
straight in the back. 

An Oxy Suusortper.—Add large sieeves of brown 
Astrakhan cloth to your walking jacket, also a collar, 
revere, and cuffs, 

F. A. D. A.—Get green velvet for sleeves, stock, and 
girdle of your green cashmere dress. Make it with a 
round waist and lapped front, the back bias and seam- 
lesa, the front with a single revers of velvet. A black 
wool dress for a lady of fifty years will look well made 
like the cloth gown illustrated in the Bazar of last 
week on page 852. Trim it with siik galloon in which 
there is a little jet. 

“C.”"—As your danghter is short, give her a tall ef- 
fect by making her serge dress in princegse breadtha, 
and trimming it with lengthwise bands of wide black 
Hercules braid. Turn the front back in revers from a 
flat vest of the new repped wool in pale violet or clee 
old-rose color striped satin; striped velvet ip rose 
and nm would also be snitable. If you prefer fur, 
use dark mink tails in lines down the front and back 
For your own dress the mink trimming is in good 
style. Have tan-colored cloth for a vest. Make with 
around waist, slightly full skirt, and large sleeves. 

Sunsoniper.—Use rich b defor a hand shop- 
ping bag. Make it slightly longer than wide, and draw 
the top by ribbon run ina hem. See hints dbout wool 
dresses in New York Fashions of this number. Use 
borax diluted in tepid water for sponging the“ shine” 
from your black Henrietta cloth dress. Make with a 
coat waist with gathered vest and full sleeves of repped 
silk. Use the ribbon as bands and bows on the collar 
and around the wrists. 

Cc, M. T.—Read about wool gowns in New York 
Fashions of this and previons numbers of the Bazar. 
Get a small hat of tan or black felt, and trim with 
darker brown velvet and short ostrich tips, 

B. H.—Use either Astrakhan or mink tails for trim- 
ming your wool dress. See model ilinstrated in Bazar 
No. 40 on pages 900 and 801. Eminence is dagk reddish- 
purple. le violet pean de sole will be pretty with 
your dress. A stock is soft bias material five Inches 
wide drawn in folds around a collar band of the dress 








‘erence to 
brown dress. Have it made in princesse fashion wiih 
sleeves and revers of green velvet. The coat should 
have fitted back and half-fitting front. Use-the brown 
fur by all means. 

Ienonanoe.—The sentence should read, “ John in- 
vited Lewis and me to dinner.” . ’ 

Cc. T. K.—Of your black Bedford cord hav@e skirt 
fuller than the bel) shape, gored in front and op the 
sides, but not closely, t full and straight in the 
back. Make the waist with a belted K c 
and round jacket front opening on a vest of gath- 
ered velvet. Put the passementerie on the belt and 
on a yoke at the top of the vest. Make a gathered 
stock of bias velvet to cover a standing collar. Have 
close velvet sleeves up to the elbow with a long droop- 
ing puff of the Bedford cord above. A twist of velvet 
at the foot of the skirt is a stylish finish. . 

B. L.—Get green and brown chan; le wool ve- 
jours for a dress, and use your green for sleeves, 
vest, “crush belt,” and panels made hy description of 
a favorite new model given in New Yori Fashions of 
this number of the vy. By all means a fur 
cape, either mink, Astrakhan, or seal-skin. Novelties 
in furs will soon be noted. 

“ Bioe Grass.” — fe pe two years wear nain- 
sook dresses made with round waist of natural length, 
trimmed with revers and turned-over collar of em- 
broidery. Their cloaks ~ © cn gray-hive, _ 
tan, or gra . rT or rep; wool, or plain 
fecna-clote ole wi shonider capes, large sleeves 
irt. The bat or turban is of the material 
shirred, and a lace rache is next the fece. 

“Hrpa G.”—Late announcement cards from Tif- 
fany & Co. are a note sheet bearing these words: 
“Mr. and Mra. John Smith announce the marriage of 
their daughter Mary Josephine to Mr. James Martin 
Jones, on Thursday, October the sixth, eighteen bun- 
dred and ~~ % at 99 West Three Hundredth 
Street, New York.” Have ombré green or else magenta 
velvet sleeves, stock collar, and girdle, with also Empire 
on your black um de sole. 1 


bosom drapery, f you 
wish to keep it all 2 get jet silk to use in the 
same way. Select a your éminence cloth 


gown from hints in the New York Fashions of this 
and numbers of the Bazar. A felt hat to 
wear with it may be black, with velvet twist and bow 
the color of the cloth. ear 1 gloves with this 

during the ceremony, darker gloves on the 
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A POET OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


N Paris—-and it is getting so in other parts 
f the world—artistic and literary men 
are more and more taking to voicing, 80 
to speak, their aspirations by means of ex- 
ternalities; costuming themselves, in other 
words, and treating their hair and beard in 
accordance with some future chef-d'@ucre of 
their gestating minds. The effect is to ren 
der any considerable assemblage of them 
more bizarre than agreeable, though per- 
haps less bizarre and more agreeable than 
would be the sudden assemblage of their 
heavy impending ideas. It is therefore with 
some surprise and with great relief that one 
meets a poet in the simple garb of a gentle- 
man, with no external hint of his Arcadian 
birthplace. It is almost as good as meeting 
a Christian volabelled by cross and vestment. 
And yet perhaps there is no surer way for 
poet or Christian to prove his sacred voca- 
tion than by coming among us of the rank 
and file in our own garb, and differing from 
us in naught but the consecration of God. 
It was a man of the rather undersized, ordi- 
nary French stature that entered M. Charles 
Blanc’s salon. His name is so unemphatically 
pronounced, and his welcome is so much the 
familiar, warm, hearty, yet tender and sub- 
dued, welcome of the prized friend of the 
family, that to a stranger he glides into ac- 
quaintanceship under the pleasant disguise 
of an incognito, and reveals himself by his 
personality before his status is found out. 

Although his hair and beard are silver 
white, his manners and conversation more 
than his appearance betray that he was born 
in the golden age of the century, somewheres 
about the close of the first quarter of it. His 
eyes, however, are the eyes of a poet, which 
have no age, but are dated from the thoughts 
and emotions of the passing moment. At 
least one thinks so when he talks. Ah! his 
is the fine flower of conversation—the con- 
versation of the old French school and old 
French masters. His tongue has the voca- 
tion, as the novices say, to interpret a poet's 
thoughts 

In Paris one speaks one’s thoughts more 
than the outside world imagines, the sine 
qua non being only to speak them well. 
Sometimes it seems as if beautiful thoughts 
must come more willingly to Parisian minds 
than others, on account of the artistic form 
with which they will be launched into words, 
just as inspirations of beautiful bonnets come 
only to Parisian modistes. La Rochefou- 
cauld’s maxims can be seriously applied only 
to the English. What thoughts they must 
have to produce such reserve, such mut- 
ism! 

This outspeaking is the great source of 
the ever-bloo.ing freshness and variety of a 
Parisian vorid. Individuality is an open 
book in it; and so in Parisian salons one can 
enjoy that rare, that unknown pleasure else- 
where, of meeting the ae er in mind, 
and of falling under the spell of the philter 
of unknown personalities, the verification of 
name and stetus coming at the last as a dé- 
nouement 

Grenier—Edouard Grenier; it is a name in 
certain fine literary centres that never fails 
to create, not a sensation, but a sentiment. 
Grenier the poet; the friend, the follower, 
the intimate, of Lamartine; the companion, 
the young confrére, of Heine, De Musset, 
De Balzac, De Vigny, Barbier, Brizeux... . 
It was well worth while being born in France 
in his day. Whom in that literary sphere of 
planets did he not know? How that most 
charming of old Parisian chroniqueurs and 
raconteuses, the Vicomtesse du P., brightens 
to the subject when approached with a ques- 
tion! And what delicate bits of society ro- 
mance and drama drop from her memories! 
—romances and dramas delightful to hear, 
but indiscreet to repeat 

Her treatment of her subject may not be 
as classical as Lemaitre’s in Nos Contem- 
porains and she may dwell more on the 
man than his poetry; but when a man’s per- 
sonality is as charming as his poetry, and his 
life as redolent of delicate romance as his 
romances, this is a trait not confined to the 
beau sexe parisien alone. And what, thus pic- 
turesquely given, might have been the life of 
this poet of the old school? It will be seen 
that in nothing does it resemble the life, so 
sketchily outlined by Lemaitre in his article 
on our poet, of a poet of the new school. 
It may not be indiscreet to repeat that the 
divinity of this poet's life was the now un- 
heard-of, and as it were impossible, divinity, 
his mother. That he never married, so it is 
said, was a tribute to her one and single pos- 
session of his home and heart. There are 
(par parenthése) some verses of his ‘* Conso- 
lation” full of touching sweetness on the 
subject. He still lives in the house in which 
he was born, and sits at the hearth where 
she presided; still calls the little village of 
Baume-les-Dames, in Franche-Comté, where 
she pessed her life, home. He was reared 
and educated, however, in Paris, until seven- 
teen, when, in that May-day of his life, he 
passed into Germany, to Stuttgart. “ That 

rand fecund year,” he calls it, when he was 
Recker to know the vast spirits of Goethe, 
Schiller, Byron, Shakespeare, Mozart, Bee 
thoven ; and this was the apprenticeship of the 
poet of that day, living out his curriculum of 
truth and fiction in the grandly simple idyllic 
lines laid down by Goethe; for Goethe i 
those days still dominated with his moun- 
tainous proportions every romantic horizon. 
Those were still the days of blond-haired or 
black-baired inspiring and inspirited maid- 
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ens; of noontide meetings and moonlit part- 
ings; of broken rings and tresses of hair; of 
sentimental adieux, and furtive returns, and 
surprises, tears, and more adieux; and final 
departures, with carefully guarded treasures 
of heart and pocket; pone, Er seca repinings, 
and finally remorseful forgettings; and then 
more adventures and more forgettings; un- 
til the term—with which eye or duty inter- 
venes. They come, the days of al! others, 
for the proper sowings of y + mama to blos- 
som through a poet’s long future life. It is 
something to hear an old poet talk of such 
days. One's own life grows more poetical 
in reminiscence, and one nizes one’s 
own hitherto ignored May mornings—if one 
had only been poetical enough to have recog- 
nized them then! 

It was duty put the term in this case, and 
the fledgling poet.returned to France to the 
study of the law, and eventually was impris- 
oned, as he calls it, in the service of the min- 
istry from 1840-47. Lamartine delivered 
him from this captivity with the appoint- 
ment of secretary of embassy. How one 
loves to come upon these traces of Lamar- 
tine in the lines of the youth of his day! 

In 1848 the life in Berlin, Berne, and Frank- 
fort of a young, handsome, gifted attaché of 
embassy, recommended by the beau-monde 
of fashion and literature, was as if made to 
order for his pleasure and profit. Brilliant 
society, gay courts, imposing political func- 
tions, musical and dramatic triumphs, liter- 
ary apparitions of portentous magnitude— 
every week was packed with a sensation as 
surely as every plum wh a seed. The coup 
d'éat put an end toitall too soon. But, like 
‘the heart which once truly loves,” the mind 
which once truly sees never forgets; and the 
brilliant days of ’48 are still vivid when con- 
versation turns upon them, and, like span- 
gies, the anecdotes, the stories, the apropos 
parentheses, flash into prettiness the dark 
mortuary fabric that palls most of the then 
living actors and actresses. 

Tempting offers to the young diplomat 
were made by the new empire, but they were 
refused for the more brilliant alternative of 
remaining loyal to his political opinions and 
to his proscribed friends. Returning to his 
mother and home at Baume-les-Dames, he 
found awaiting him bis long-neglected muse. 
Her greeting was irresistible; under it, with 
the ardor of first love, he composed his 

m—Lamartine called it his great poem— 
of ‘“‘La Mort du Juif Errant” (the death of 
the Wandering Jew). The last lines were 
barely dry when the war of the Crimea broke 
out, and to please his mother he accepted 
the post of secretary to the Hospodar of 
Moldavia, leaving his muse, his mother, and 
his home again for two years. His official 
duties terminated, he again returned to all 
three. He picked up the manuscript just 
finished before his departure; he read it, 
found it good, and published it. He was 
thirty-seven years old, and he says his sole 
originality consists in making his début as a 
poet at the age in which Byron ended. The 
other poems which his imagination had been 
storing against the favorable moment of soli- 
tude and leisure followed in easy succession 
—his * Little Poems”; ‘* Dramatic Poems”; 
**Marcel,” interrupted by the war of 1870; 
** Jacqueline Bonhomme,” a drama in verse 
on the Revolution; and lastly, ‘ Francine,” 
a story in verse, and his ‘* Collected Poems.” 
Four times poet-laureate of the Academy, he 
some twelve years ago presented himself as 
a candidate to them, and received seven votes 
—considered rather a good beginning for a 
débutant. But he never presented himself a 
second time. ‘Trouble and sorrow, grief at 
the death of his mother, and the disdain of 
all human distinctions which comes with 
years, after a life like his, passed in the mov- 
ing times and with the “moving” men of 
his country and century. Under the em- 
pire, he refused the Cross of Honor; under 
the republic, although the one republican of 
his little bourg, and Senatorial honors would 
have been an easy gain, be passed them by. 
He could have had a position in the house- 
hold of a reigning prince, but, as he says, he 
had the wisdom to decline it. Shunning 
publicity, shunning new powers and new 
arts of pleasing the reading public, shunning 
realisms and realists, he passes his life in the 
tranquillity and repose of Baume-les-Dames, 
surrounded with the memories of his child- 
hood, of the dreams and hopes of his youth, 
of the mother he adored, and of the friends 
he loved and who loved him. He is, as may 
be seen, a poet of the old school. Occasion- 
ally he comes to Paris, and in a few select 
salons of the selectest men and women he 
may be met, more welcome than ever, and 
more charming his wit, gayety, and humor, 
all ny | under that gray diaphanous 
tissue which the past throws over its folk. 
** After all, the past only is interesting,” one 
exclaims, listening to him coming from Al- 
fred de Musset’s Seseral in the carriage with 

Balzac. ‘‘ Ah, Heine, you know, Heine 
was.” ‘I called upon Bettina, introduced 
—, ... She was a little woman with 
bright black eyes. At the end of our inter- 
view I put, as I had determined to do, the 
question, ‘Did you really write all that in 
your letters to the?’ And she answered, 
*Ah, none but the owner's hand is light 
enough to touch a souvenir!’” 

Souvenirs, however, are no longer private 
so gp ; like paintings, statuary, bric-d- 

rac, and other exemplars of an age that is 
past, the public demands them; they must be 
put incommonalty. And so, fortunately for 
us, these souvenirs of the poet will not die 


with him; they are even now in process of 
publication. 

And his poems? As he says in one of his 
prefaces: ‘* All that is permitted me to per- 
ceive and to say is that 1 have sought charity, 
purity, and elevation; I have aspired to the 
great art.” One will feel in these pages the 
| yoosonn of a young contemporary of De 

amartine, De Vigny. of Brizeux and of 
Barbier, to speak only of the dead, and of 
those whom | knew and loved. We are very 
far from all that now. For my part, I seem 
to myself a belated creature, an Epigone. 
“If only I have not the air of a ghost.” To 
continue the quotation from M. Lemaitre, 
with his answer: ‘‘ No, M. Grenier has not 
the air of a ghost, but of a distinguished rep- 
resentative of a generation of spirits better 
and healthier than ours. One does not know 
whether his works interest us more on ac- 
count of themselves, or for the memories 
they excite, but their charm is genuine. The 
whole of the great school of romantic poetry 
is reflected in his verses....” And in his 
personality, one may add. Grace Kine. 
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Avtuor or “A Pewozss or Tavis,” “Steaner 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN A BAZAR. 


] yt it is impossible that sunrise on the 
coast of Asia Minor can be very different 
from sunrise anywhere else, yet nevertheless 
this is what we beheld, looking shorewards 
about six in the morning: a sky of pale, 
translucent silver gray, a sea almost as pale 
but faintly touched with azure, and then, 
between those two worlds of wan and ethe- 
real hue, the land—beach, houses, hills, and 
woods—all of a solid, deep, rich bronze red. 
It was a marvel, a bewilderment of color. 
But here was Peggy coming briskly along 
the deck. 

“Quick!” said she. ‘‘ You can read it be- 
fore any one turns up—and of course it is a 
secret. She finished it only yesterday—she 
has not been writing much of late—she has 
been so upset over the loss of Phaon. But 
this is something, I can tell you—” 

A piece of paper changed hands; it was 
a document the handwriting of which was 
easily recognizable, even if there could be 
any doubt about the authorship of these 
savage stanzas— 

Black ravens croak above the wood. 
(Pile high the blazing fire !) 

Sir Hogh lies weltering in bis blood. 
(White heats of wild desire !) 

Loud langhs his dame; her flerce eyes shine 
(Pile high the blazing fire !) 

Her leman Japs the luscious wine. 
(White heats of wild desire !) 

“ Demon and lover, tell me true, 
(Pile high the blazing fire !) 

Where met ye, then, the red Sir Hugh?” 
(White heats of wild desire !) 

“Down by the bitter banks of Cart. 
(Pile high the blazi ve!) 

Three daggers quiver in his heart.” 
(White heats of wild desire !) 

“For this one night, I trow it well, 
(Pile high the blazing fire !) 

Our souls will shriek tu deepest hell.” 
(White heats of wild desire !) 


“Yes?” said Peggy, with professed anxiety. 

“Did you ever hear of ‘The Twa Cor- 
bies’?’” 

“Oh, how atrociously mean!” she cried. 
** That is the critic all over! You can’t deny 
that the thing is just splendid; and so you 
must suggest that she borrowed the idea from 
somewhere. I never heard of ‘The Twa’— 
‘The Twa’—what?—and I am certain Miss 
Penguin never heard of it either. Why will 
literary people be so spiteful?—” 

At this point she was interrupted, and had 
to thrust the paper dexterously into her 
pocket. It was Mrs. Threepenny-bit who ap- 
peared at the head of the companion, and 
with her was Ernest Wolfenberg. Those 
two were talking together as they came 
along; it was only the last f nt or two 
of their conversation that reac us. 

“Did you hear whether Amélie proposed 
going back to America?” he asked, with his 
eyes bent on the deck. ‘‘Or—or are they 
going to settle in Europe—after the mar- 
riage?” 

**Oh, I don’t in the least know,” she an- 
swered him. ‘‘I should very much doubt 
whether anything of the kind has been ar- 
ranged as yet. But you will hear from ber- 
self. Now that the ice has been broken, 
there is no cause for any shyness on her part. 
And of course you will give her your con- 
gratulations—” 

** Oh, yes, of course I must do that,” he 
said, rather absently. “Of course—naturally 
—the first opportunity—perhaps when I see 
her to-day.” After that, silence. 

But in there was nothing of the kill- 
joy about this man as we proceeded to get 
ashore, on our way to Broussa. Grave and 
reserved he was, but not beyond his wont; 
in fact, at times there was even a sort of as- 
sumed and resolute cheevfulness in his man- 
ner. In the squalid main thoroughfare of 
the little village he stood apart somewhat, 
re ing with interest the costumes of the 
inhabitants and the droves of small donkeys 

* Begun in Haurer’s Bazan No. 27. 
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bearing panniers filled with vintage grapes; 
he listened to the bargainings for a carriage; 
he was even amused by the unexpected ap- 
parition of Julian Verrinder, mounted on a 
somewhat sorry steed, and yet valiantly offer- 
ing to be our escort, Did not we know that 
this part of the coast swarmed with brigands? 
Had we not heard of the two merchants of 
Broussa who had recently been carried off 
aud held to ransom? The Baby, who had 
considerately insisted on getting up beside 
the driver of the carriage, so that we should 
have Wolfenberg along with us, overheard 
all this, and looked admiring and grateful 
thanks with her big, gentle eyes. It was a 
S that Rosinante had not a more gallant 
ook; the young man was well enough. 

Our route at first lay through interminable 
groves of mulberry, olive, and cypress; but 
by-and-by we had to face a long and gradual 
ascent that in course of time brought us 
spacious views both by land and sea. Of 
course this was all collar-work for the hap- 
less horses; so the driver, having fastened 
the reins, amused himself by making a series 
of incursions into the neighboring thickets 
and vineyards, returning with armfuls of 
quinces and grapes (the former with branch 
and leaf) which he politely presented to the 
three ladies. It was a friendly little act; 
and no doubt they would have liked to 
enter into conversation with him in return, 
but that they had already discovered it was 
of no use trying anything of the kind. We 
observed that he was particularly careful 
in selecting uninjured bunches of grapes to 
offer to his gentle neighbor on the box-seat; 
it was the old story; innocent and amiable 
eyes can work wonders anywhere — even 
when no speech is ible. 

We ascended to a great height, and event- 
ually looked abroad over an immense and 
fertile plain, with, far beyond it, the vast and 
shadowy bulk of Mount Olympus rising into 
the pale summer sky. Then, after a con- 
siderable rest on the summit, we began the 
descent —a process that speedily became a 
headlong downward rush, the horses at full 
gallop, the carriage pitching and swaying 
and swinging, the dust rolling away in vol 
umes. Indeed we had grown so little familiar 
with such pranks and antics on board the 
staid and demure Orotania that now, in 
solely devoting ourselves to clinging on to 
this vehicle gone daft, we somehow lost sight 
of Julian Verrinder altogether. Had our 
cavalier been spirited away by the very 
brigands with whom he had threatened us; 
or was it those envious clouds of dust that 
hid him from the Baby’s wistful eyes? For 
our own part we could only clutch on to the 
sides of this unholy craft, that rolled and 
pitched and swung us about, in a sea far 
rougher than any we had encountered since 
leaving England; until, at long and length, 
we began to draw near the plain; then a 
gray horseman became occasionally visible 
through the clouds; finally a halt was called 
in the welcome shade of a grove of tall 
chestnuts, where there was a small way-side 
caravansérai and water for the animals; and 
here the Baby was at last assured that her 
lover had not been carried off by any ruth- 
less Turks. 

From this resting-place onwards to 
Broussa it seemed to us that we were driv 
ing through a perpetual and magnificent 
garden, the rich green vegetation of which 
was especially grateful to eyes long ac- 
customed to the colors of the sea. A most 
fertile and busy land; luxuriant maize, figs, 
mulberries, tobacco, and olives; groups of 
brightly dressed peasants at work in the 
fields as if they had just stepped out of an 
opera; oxen and buffaloes toiling along the 
dusty roads with wagons of merchandise; 
droves of camels at their mid-day encamp- 
ment; it was altogether a varied and in- 
teresting scene, and a sufficient distraction 
for any of us who may have been looking 
forward, with some little apprehension, to a 
certain meeting. Then Broussa itself; domes, 
minarets, villas perched high on the terraced 
slopes of Olympus, among abundant verdure; 
this also seemed a place of cheerful aspect. 
We drove up to the hotel; there were one or 
two Orotanians loitering about the steps, and 
from them we learned that there was some 
kind of luncheon going forward; we should 
find our friends upstairs. We entered; as. 
cended the wide staircase to the first floor; 
and here a din of voices ymca | told us 
where our shipmates were assembled. 

It was a long and lofty apartment, with a 
table coming right down the centre; and 
this table, at a first glance, seemed to be 
quite sufficiently occupied. Wolfenberg 
shrank back a little. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘I don't like going in 
amongst so many—we should only incon- 
venience them—cannot we get a room to 
ourselves?” 

But during that second of hesitation the 
small group at the door had been observed; 
and the next instant there came quickly along 
the room, from the very furthest end of it, a 
young eu by impetuous mien and carriage, 
with delight and welcome and reproach all 
shining and smiling in her lustrous black 
eyes. She carried us away in a whirlwind 
of words. We were the most mysterious 
people! Why had we not driver out the 
previous afternoon, like everybody else? But 
now there were some places, up by herself 
and her mamma; she could secure them for 
us; she would make way. Then she turned 
to Wolfenberg—who had been rather in the 
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(and there was something of a shy flush on 
her cheek), ‘‘ 1 have not said good-morning 
to you yet. It was too bad of you not to 
come along yesterday—" 

He took her hand, and held it for a brief 
moment. 

‘*I was told something last night, Amé- 
lie,” he said, in his grave and simple way. 
** My congratulations—my best wishes.” 

There was a quick look of pleasure and 
pride in her eyes. 

“Oh, if you only knew! But another 
time, Ernest.” And therewithal she swept 
the little party of new-comers with her into 
the room; and marched at the head of them, 
with unusual color and animation in her 
face; and in a tempestuous sort of way she 
would make room for them. Even when 
we had all got places with sufficient ease, 
she seemed excitedly anxious to talk, and 
entertain, and amuse. Then she would have 
Paul Hitrovo do this and do that; until he, 
with great good-nature, seeing that the few 
waiters were not capable of coping with this 
influx of strangers, got up from his chair 
and formally constituted himself the squire 
of these dames. But it was Wolfenberg’s 
glass that Amélie Dumaresgq filled first—she 
poured the wine out with her own hands. 

Then, again, directly after luncheon, she 
would have us go to look at the mosques 
and the bazars, firing the imagination of our 
womankind with wonderful tales of the 
startling colors of the Broussa silks. Yet 
somehow or other, as soon as we were out- 
side, it was to Wolfenberg she chiefly ad- 
dressed herself. It was to him she pointed 
out the Elizabethan-looking houses of beams 
and plaster, with their red-tiled roofs, and 
their projecting upper story, supported by 
carved wood-work. It was his attention she 
drew to the strange green twilight formed at 
the entrance to the bazars by the overarching 
trellises hanging with vines. And wiren she 
had conducted her friends to certain stalls, 
and set them on to inspect the rich stores of 
wares and fabrics, then she seemed to think 
she had done her part; she turned to Wolf- 
enberg, and claimed him altogether; she and 
he stood a little way out of the stream of 
traffic, by themselves. 

These Broussa labyrinths have not the mys- 
terious austerity of many Eastern bazars; they 
are more modern and brisk and busy; and 
the noise and clatter, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of the iron-workers’ shops, are in- 
describable. In this turmoil and confusion 
there was better opportunity for confidences 
between those two than in the silence of mid- 
ocean; and although no word could be over 
heard by any one but themselves, it was easy 
to see what an eager story she had to tell. 
Eager and yet shy—a broken story—some- 
times her face was timidly downcast. We 
noticed, too, another on-looker—the anxious 
mother. She did not dare to intervene. She 
pretended to be interested in those gauzy silk- 
en neckerchiefs and Turkish dressing-gowns. 
But we could guess that she was secretly and 
wholly rejoiced to see in what a kindly and 
encouraging way Wolfenberg appeared to 
receive those confessions; he would still be 
the friend and confidant of both mother and 
daughter; either could go to him in time of 
need. Ding-ding! tack, tack, tack! went the 
hammers of the iron-workers; swarthy mer- 
chants, perched high on their stalls, shook 
out their gay stuffs, and vociferously called 
for custom; beggars, old and young, ex- 
tended skinny palms and whined; the drivers 
of the heavily laden pack-mules urged for- 
ward the slow-swaying beasts through the 
unwilling throng. And amid these surround- 
ings—as we conjectured —a love-tale was 
told. 

But they could not remain thus dissociated 
forever: and, indeed, an incident now oc- 
curred that not only restored Amélie Duma- 
resq to her companions, but was like to have 
had evil consequences for all of us. There 
came along, accompanied by a soldier armed 
with musket and bayonet, an official of some 
sort who carried in his hand a formidable- 
looking whip of several tails; and with this 
weapon he served out rough-and-ready pun- 
ishment as the occasion required. ‘To us he 
seemed somewhat indiscriminate in his pro- 
cedure. It may be that he recognized old of- 
fenders; or perhaps he merely hit out here 
and there at random to keep things going, 
for there were many loiterers and beggars, 
and the ways were narrow. There was not 
much brutality; we observed that when he 
struck at a woman, it was generally about 
the skirts; only it is not pleasant to see a man 
flogging a woman, in whatever fashion. But, 
as bad luck would have it, just as he came 
by our group of folk, he caught sight of a lit- 
tle old creature who had doubtless been guilty 
of some delinquency; he brought the lash 
smartly across her shoulders ; and the poor 
old woman, with a whimpering cry, fled hur- 
riedly away. Now it was no business of ours 
to interfere; each country has its own laws 
and customs; besides, we were in Asia Minor. 
But Amélie Dumaresq was far too impulsive 
and firm-nerved to take any such consider- 
ations into account; she stepped straight up 
to the man—the blood all gone from her face; 
she snatched the whip out of his hand, and 
dashed it on the ground; while she gave him 
of her mind freely, in voluble and indignant 
French. The tall and grave official probably 
did not understand one of these scathing and 
scornful words. He appeared to be neither 
astonished nor angry. He looked at her 
with bis dark lack-lustre eyes. Then he 
looked at us one by one. And at the same 
moment—indeed, it all happened in a mo- 
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ment—Paul Hitrovo had stepped forward to 
intervene and apologize; he lifted and re- 
stored the whip, with further apologies and 
explanations—all in French; while it is highly 
probable that he may have employed another 
and more intelligible language (for the med- 
jidjieh is persuasive, and half a dozen of them 
carry weight); at all events, the awarder of 
stripes, having again regarded us with his 
cold and sullen eye, went on his way. 

** Amélic, how could you be so mad!” the 
frightened mother exclaimed. But the daugh- 
ter was not frightened; her pale lips were 
still proud and indignant. 

“f think,” said Paul Hitrovo, grimly, as 
he regarded the retreating officer, ‘‘we might 
as well clear out of this place before he has 
had time to change his mind. If you ladies 
have completed your purchases— well, you 
might come and see the tiles in the Green 
Mosque.” 

(Continued on page 886, Supplement. ) 


WAITING FOR THE ANGELS. 


\ AITING through days of fever, 
Waiting through nights of pain, 
For the waft of wings at the portal, 
For the sound of songs immortal, 

And the breaking of life's long chain. 


There is little to do for our dear one— 
Only to watch and pray— 

As the tide is outward drifting, 

As the gates of heaven are lifting, 
And its gleam is on her way. 


The tasks that so often taxed her, 
The children she held so dear, 
The strain of the coming and going, 
The stress of the mending and sewing, 
The burden of many a year, 


Trouble her now no longer. 
She is past the fret and care. 
On her brow is the angel’s token, 
The look of a peace unbroken. 
She was never before so fair. 


You see, she is waiting the angels, 
And we—we are standing apart. 
For us there are loss and sorrow; 
For her is the endless morrow, 
And the reaping-time of the heart. 
Marearet E. SANGsTER. 


EVENING AND THEATRE 
TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 880 
HANDSOME evening toilette illustrated 
JA. has a train of dark green velvet over a 
skirt of — water green peau de soie, the 
slightly draped front of which is bordered 
with a deep lace flounce headed by a velvet 
ribbon studded with bows. The low bodice 
has a blouse front of peau de soie belted 
with velvet between a small round lace jack- 
et. The short puffed sleeves and the neck 
are banded with velvet ribbon. 

Changeable red silk and black lace are the 
materials of the second model. A chiccor 
ruche of the silk borders the skirt, which is 
partially veiled at the front and completely 
at the back with black lace. The bodice 
with puffed elbow sleeves is of lace over silk, 
with jet girdle, collar, and tabs. 

A ay a toilette is of bright red 
crépon. The trained skirt is trimmed with 
two festooned bands, one of black lace and 
the other of jet and gold passementerie. 
The gathered bodice has wide black lace 
draped about the neck to form a fichu and 
shoulder caps. Collar, beli, and wristbands 
are of jet and gold passementerie. 

Pale yellow cloth is the material of the 
other gown illustrate The bodice, which 
is fastened at the side, is drawn down in 
slight folds which come to a point below the 
waist, and is trimmed with metallic passe- 
menterie about the neck, hips, and wrists. 


ONE SIDE OF THE SERVANT 
QUESTION. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 

VERY question has two sides, and that 

about domestic servants is no exception 
to the rule. Of the housekeepers’ side of this 
question we have heard much, and are likely 
to hear much more. All over the civilized 
world the souls of housekeepers are vexed 
because of the scarcity of competent and 
trustworthy servants. This is the case in 
Italy, in France, in Engiand, and in Ger- 
many, and if we are to believe what we are 
told by that observant and sprightly travel- 
ler Edmond de Amicis, even in Holland, 
where the fondness for cleanliness and order 
is a mania possessing every feminine mind 
and soul, the Dutch housewives are in de- 
spair because the ideal servants are almost 
never attainable. In the United States house- 
keepers are probably so much worse off in 
this regard than in any of the European 
countries mentioned that the service obtain- 
ing in any of them seems to the American 
housewife as wellnigh perfect. We proba- 
bly have not a very high standard, but it is 
the exceptional case when even this is very 
nearly reached. The very rich are probably 
not seriously bothered with this question, for 
wealth compels good service everywhere. It 
is the well-to-do persons and those who are 
on | moderately well off who are more seri- 
ously affected by the unsatisfactory relations 
that now exist between mistress and servant 
in this country. The condition in the cities 


is unsatisfactory indeed, but in suburban 
towns and in homes a little further in the 
country it is next to impossible for any 
housekeeper to know how Jong any present 
establishment can be kept up. 1 have bad 
some bitter personal experience in this mat- 
ter,and have unwillingly come to the con- 
clusion that my country home is untenable 
except during the three summer months. I 
should like to stay six months, or even nine, 
but this cannot be done with any degree of 
comfort. As soon as the days begin to shorten 
at the end of September the country becomes 
too lonesome for the servants who had been 
content during July and August, and off they 
go like so many migratory birds obeying a 
law of nature, After that it is hard indeed 
to get any servants in the country worth hav- 
ing, and | am sure some who have been sent 
to me, and very many who have been sent 
to other places, have started out under a mis- 
apprehension of the real situation. 

ying aside entirely the well-known fact 
that a large percentage of domestic servants 
are conscienceless in to the sacred- 
ness of their obligations when they enter 
into employment, that they are incompetent 
very frequently to do that in which they 
represented themselves as skilled, that they 
are rude and uncouth in their manrers, and 
have other faults both serious and sad, there 
is still another side to the question. Em- 
ployers are very frequently both impatient 
and unreasonable, and to an engaged servant, 
who is usually without any other home than 
the place then occupied, the term of service 
is the most uncertain thing in the world. 
Something goes wrong. am the mis- 
tress _ into a temper, and the servant like- 
wise flares up. If the servant does not fore- 
stall action by immediately throwing up the 
place, she is dismissed from it without fur- 
ther grace. The obligation of mistress to 
servant, and the opposite, are not keenly 
enough felt on either side, and in this the 
mistress, as being the more intelligent and 
more self-contained of the two, is much the 
more blameworthy. Until this reciprocal 
obligation is better maintained, servants will 
always have good excuse for feeling that 
they must assert an independence, even if it 
be at a sacrifice of the right. 

Nearly all domestic servants are secured 
through the medium of employment agencies, 
or, as they are more frequently called, intel- 
ligence offices. The keeper of an intelligence 
office occupies a dual relation,as he represents 
both employer and servant. The relation is 
of such a character that the laws of many 
States and ordinances of many cities require 
all who would engage in such business to 
take out licenses, and further stipulate that 
licenses shall be granted to no persons in ill 
repute. This is intended as a safeguard to 
both sides, and is all very well if the laws 
were not usually, in this regard, administered 
in a way so perfunctory that the authorities 
are satisfied so long as the licenses are paid for, 
and the active interference of the police not 
called for. But, as a matter of fact, the in- 
telligence-office keeper is usually abundantly 
satisfied in any case when the fees from the 
employer and the servant have been paid. 
As the employer pays twice as much as the 
servant, the intelligence-office keeper natu- 
rally pays more attention to that one of his 
clients. Now take a case. I went once to 
get a servant to go to the country. I met 
one about half willing to go. The woman 
wavered in her decision because my place 
was far in the country. The intelligence- 
office keeper saw the hesitation, and said: 
‘* Oh, it’s not in the country. It’s just near 
so-and-so,” naming quite a large and well- 
known town, from which I lived seven miles 
away. I would not permit the woman to go 
with me under such a misrepresentation, and 
when I made her understand the case, she 
concluded not to go. If she had gone, she 
would have done so under false pretences 
of the plainest sort. Of course she would 
not have staid, and I would have been put to 
the bother and expense of another search for 
a cook. 

Here is another instance that came under 
my observation only the other day. I was 
coming from Southampton, on Long Island. 
Just as we were steaming through the lovely 
Shinnecock Hills, where a baoived or more 
art students were peacefully sketching,and the 
gentlemen of the Golf Club, arrayed in red 
coats, were trudging around after their gutta- 
percha balls, those in the same car with me 
heard the sobs of a woman that grew louder 
as the train moved more swiftly. We looked 
at the sobbing woman, and as we looked she 
moved from her seat near the door to the 
platform. It was evident that she meant to 
jump off. Just as she was about to take the 
step that probably meant death, a geutle- 
man rushed to the platform, and with force 
dragged the woman into the car. The nat- 
ural conclusion was that the woman was 
crazy, and wished to kill herself. After a 
while, and with the assistance of the con- 
ductor, who had been brutal in the matter 
without probably meaning it, we learned the 
woman’s story. She had not wished to com- 
mit suicide ; but as she had no money to pay 
her fare, she had been told by the conductor 
that she must get off. She took him literally 
at his word, and was about to get off, veaee- 
less of consequences, when she was rescued 
from her perilous position. 

But here is the pertinent part of the — 
This woman had been engaged at an intelli- 
‘gence office to go to a town about twenty 
miles from New York to do general house- 
work for a family of four, and transporta- 
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tion to Southampton bad been furnished to 
her. These were the representations of the 
intelligence-office keeper. Southampton is 
nearly a hundred miles from New York, and 
before it is reached on any but some of the 
express trains a traveller feels that half the 
continent has been passed over. When South- 
ampton was reached, the woman found that 
she was not to live in the village, but several 
miles in the country, and she was not to do 
general house-work for a family of four, but 
to do all the work of a large farm-house 
filled with boarders. This was a very dif- 
ferent condition of affairs from those stated 
by the intelligence-office keeper. Very nat- 
urally the woman was not pleased. What 
that night I shall not pretend to state, 
or I have heard only one side, but the result 
was that the woman was at the station next 
day to go back to New York. As her pas- 
sage to Southampton had been supplied to 
her, she jumped to the conclusion that the 
return trip had also been provided for. Then 
came the visit of the conductor, the demand 
for a ticket, the order to get off, the effort to 
comply with the official command, and the 
rescue, Fortunately there were some kind 
ladies in the car who took an interest in the 
woman and pacified her, while some one 
else paid her fare to New York. 

But consider the hopeless situation of an 
ignorant woman sent a hundred miles away 
under entirely false pretences. If this were 
a single instance of the unfair dealing of an 
employer with a servant, it would not be 
worth mentioning; but it is merely an exam- 

le of the cases that occur every day. The 
intelligence-office keeper is the agent of the 
employer. The representations made are to 
a very great extent the representations of 
the employer. The employer is morally 
liable to a very great extent, if not legally 
so, and therefore, in having dealings at such 
places, it bebooves self-respecting employers 
to see that servants are not enticed into en- 
gagements by misstatements of fact. 

he servant question has two sides, and 
always will have while there is such a ques- 
tion. Tosimplify it asa problem,those things 
most easy to reform should be first attacked. 
If an intelligence-office keeper deceive either 
employer or servant, then the fees paid 
should be demanded. If these be refused, a 
complaint should be lodged against the keep- 
er with the nearest magistrate, and such com- 
plaint should be followed up to the very 
end. Such action is.troublesome and annoy- 
ing, but so much self-sacrifice is due for the 
common good. There can be no reform 
without reformers, and the bed of a reform- 
er is not always a bed of roses. As to re- 
forming both mistress and maid, that is an- 
other matter. Probably we shall have to 
wait till Arcadian simplicity shall come 
again or Utopia be reached. 


HASTY JUDGMENTS. 

T is well to suspend judgment in many 

cases until we have had time to review 
circumstances and trace motives. Especially 
where children are concerned should we be 
very careful pot to confuse their sense of 
right and wrong by acting with injustice, 
scolding or censuring them for mistakes due 
to their inexperience, and perhaps inflicting 
yunishment when none was deserved. A 
ittle child once ran nearly a mile from her 
own home to that of a friend carrying an 
umbrella to her mother, whom she supposed 
to be there. Great gusts of wind arose, and 
streams of rain fell and drenched the little 
one before she arrived at her destination, 
wet, breathless, and quite unable to explain 
why she had come when met by curious 
eyes and amazed questions, The mother 
had seen the impending storm and gone 
home, and the result of the whole proceed- 
ing was—for this true story took place in 
sterner days than ours—that the child was 
shut up for many hours of the next day to 
think over the fault of equivocation. 

A mother whose temper is impulsive should 
never trust her first hasty judgment in the 
management of her little ones. 

In the larger affairs of the neighborhood 
and of society the prudent person refuses to 
judge hastily. He gives the benefit of the 
doubt wherever and whenever and to whom- 
soever he can. People have a right to ask 
that before they are weighed in the balances 
and found wanting their cases shall be look- 
ed at from all sides and from the most fa- 
vorable point of view. It is not well to as- 
sume that blushes and down-dropped eyes 
Innocence, falsely ac- 
cu is often ashamed to look its accuser in 
the face. Judge not, that ye be not judged, 
was said by the purest lips that ever spoke 
on earth. 

The man or woman whose habit it is to 
indulge in snap judgments of any kind is 
necessarily narrow and undeveloped. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpent. ] 


J apes Cheviots and still rougher serges, 

coarse ee and wide diagonals, 
such are the principal materials selected for 
ee and travelling costumes, and added 
to these is a thick felty cloth of rough sur- 
face, which is used for sleeveless jackets over 
dresses made of the more flexible materials. 
The standard tailor dress for morning wear is 
still ogee made of a plain color, or of the 
English homespun mixtures similar to those 
used for men’s suits. Navy blue yet pre- 
dominates among the Cheviots and serges, 
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and probab \ 


newer, and particu 


ilways will, for useful dresses, but a brown serge costume is 

irly a capucin brown with which a vest of rough 
vorn The mixtures are in two tones of gray or beige, 
in vague stripes or undecided checks, and many of the diagonals are also in 
Then there are also more accentuated mixtures 
with threads or dashes, knots or curls, of bright 


ecru whit I nis 
two colors or shades 


mong the homespuns 


contrasting color in a veutral or dark ground. With these mixtures the 
vest, revers, and pipings are usually of solid-colored cloth to match the 
most prominent color of the threads or loops Velvet has been the recog- 
nized relieving fabric for mixtures, but the best dressmakers are this sea- 


son using smooth faced-cloth for this purpose in light, medium, and dark 


colors. Rough homespuns- with a toast brown, dark green, or dark blue 
ground, dashed with coarse knotted or curled threads of red, pale yellow, 
or orange, receive a distinct impress of style by means of accessories of 
cloth matching the threads or dashes of color in the fabric A dark blue 


serge intermixed with sulphur yellow has a yellow piping at both bottom 
und top of the skirt. The small jacket bas revers of yellow cloth, and 
width of yellow at all its edges. This piping is sometimes 
a prolongation of an actual lining; it may project an inch or two at the fronts 
of the jacket, forming a narrow vest, which may be ornamented with small 
gilt buttons and mock button-holes of silk cord in a mixture of the colors 
in the vith a cuff similarly ornamented for the sleeves 

Aside from the woollens made especially for tailor gowns, there are 
many of similar appearance but less substantial character which make 
pretty tumes, with a gored slightly trained skirt and a blouse 
corsage with broad pleats, with collar, cuffs, and girdle of dark or black 
velvet; or a draped corsage opening on a yoke or plastron of cloth to 
match or of black velvet. Among these are the fancy Cheviots, and 
homesapuns with curled or knotted threads of light or bright color form- 
ing dashes crossbars, the bouclé tartans with raised loops all 
over or only on the crossbars, and vatious other Astrakhan plaids. The 
blouse corsage of plaid dresses is frequently completed by a tiny sleeve- 
less jacket, with neither revers nor trimming of any sort, made of felty 
cloth or of coarse plain serge to match the ground of the plaid. Thus a 
dress of fancy natté Cheviot in tiny blocks of brown and beige has an un- 
trimmed gored skirt with a balayeuse of brown taffeta taken double inside 
its lower edge, and a €orsuge with plain back. and a draped front that 
opens on a slender V of brown velvet; the standing collar and narrow 
cuffs of the sleeves are of velvet. The corsage enters the skirt, which is 
deeply hemmed at the top with brown velvet. The addition of a small 
sleeveless jacket of brown cloth converts this from a demi-season into a 
winter dress; or if instead of a small jacket a longer sleeveless jacket is 
added, with cut-away or rounded corners, it becomes a stylish walking 
The small jacket mentioned above is fitted to the figure, but shows 
no seams; its style consists in having no trimming whatever, not even 
stitched edges, and ia appearing to be all of one piece of felt. 

In geveral, jackets will be much used, and those with handsome toilettes 
will be richly ornamented, loaded with embroidery or passementerie, or 
even entirely of open beaded passementerie backed with a color. The 
ample dimensions of sleeves in even the simplest of dresses will not admit 
of a jacket with sleeves to crush those of the corsage. But this incon- 
venience disappears in the case of a jacket without sleeves. The jacket is 
of cloth or of velvet to correspond with the dress, perhaps black, and if 
the dress, conformably to present fashions, has velvet sleeves of the same 
color, they will complete the jacket, and the jacket on its part will convert 
the dress into a street costume. On the other hand, the continued fulness 
of sleeves is a guarantee that capes, pelerines, and kindred wraps that rest 
on the shoulders will remain in favor 

To return to the new stuffs, a large class of woollens are the épinglés 
and épinglines, which are repped or corded fabrics. The épinglés are 
corded transversely, in thick or fine cords, or both alternately. Silk and 
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wool épinglé has a silken surface, and looks like heavily repped silk. The 
épinglines resemble Bedford cords, but have fine iridescent silk threads 
between the cords, producing glacé and rainbow effects. They make 
pretty and not over-dressy costumes, with some glacé silk or dark or black 
velvet used in combination. pinglés with line stripes of contrasting col- 
or are charmingly suited to young women and girls. For example, an 
épinglé with dull gold lines three-quarters of an inch apart on an old-blue 
ground is made with a sheath skirt edged with a silk cord in the two colors. 
The jacket corsage has revers faced with dull gold-color on a vest and 
girdle of old-blue silk serge, and is edged with blue and gold cord. The 
cord in this case replaces the much-used piping. Plain silk and wool 
épinglé, wool piqué, diagonal crépe, and crépe plumetis (which has small 
silk-embroidered figures in self-color), all come in pretty delicate shades of 
the standard colors, and make becoming dresses for all ages. Some velvet 
is used as a relief, except in the case of the plumetis crépes, with their 
glossy embroidered figures, with which satin merveilleux is used instead. 

The most striking novelties of the season are the velours or wool velvets, 
which come in a variety of stripes and ribs. One species has a ground of 
coarse diagonal in two colors, with raised velvet stripes at intervals. 
This is used for entire costumes, and also for accessories to plain-colored 
stuffs. A costume of green and chestnut velours is trimmed around the 
skirts with a ruche of plain green velvet, and has a vest and sleeves of 
green velvet to the corsage. Velours givre is a sort of frisé plush in two 
shades on a contrasting ground; it is used for dressy toilettes which are 
usually trimmed with fur. A dress which is about to be sent to Russia is 
of velours givre in two shades of moss green on a light bronze ground. 
The skirt is much gored, very close-fitting at the top, and spreading wide 
at the bottom, and is lined with bronze and green changeable satin mer- 
veilleux. It is trimmed with a band of silver-fox fur placed an inch or so 
above the lower edge, and a similar band edges the top of the skirt. The 
corsage enters the skirt; it opens on a draped vest of pale yellow crépe 
de Chine embroidered in green beads and jewels and gold thread, and is 
edged with silver-fox fur. Another velours, which makes less dressy 
toilettes than the preceding, has raised wool velvet ribs on a contrasting 
ground. This may be trimmed with a narrow marabout to match the ribs, 
and brightened by a draped girdle of satin or gros grain of the color of the 
ground. 

Glacé velours has velvety ribs of two different colors separated by con- 
trasting line stripes. It is used for parts of costumes, and also for entire 
elegant semi-dress gowns for the house and calling. The trimming is 
velvet of the color of the darker velours stripe, and often also fur of the 
color of the lighter stripe. For instance, a glacé velours with beige and 
black ribs separated by satiny lines of red and dull gold; the skirt, very 
close-fitting at the top and with a short train, is trimmed with two narrow 
bands of gray-beige fur (Thibet goat) set at both edges of a narrow bias 
fold of the velours. The jacket corsage, which opens on a vest of shot 
surah in red and gold, has a Valois collar of the fur, the fur continuing in 
a narrow piping along the entire edge, and also edging the sleeves. The 
vest is shirred to a collar of jewelled gold passementerie, and is girdled 
with the same. In velowrs perlé, still another variety, the dark velvet ribs 
are separated by silken threads in knots that resemble beads of many col- 
ors. It is trimmed with velvet of the color of the ribs, often black, and 
makes handsome costumes that bear the stamp of novelty. 

To terminate the list of stuffs for the present, there is bouclé vigogne, a 
curly-surfaced camel’s-hair, remotely kin to Astrakhan cloth, which cqgmes 
in black and seal brown, and is cao in somewhat similar fashion for trim 
ming costumes, and also for small jackets on dresses of plain vigogne. 
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MRS. MINA FLEMING, THE 


As regards the styles in which the materials 
are made up, while there are many round 
waists abridged by a deep girdle, fashion is 
as far as ever from accepting Empire styles 
in toto. It is true that some popular actress 
es have appeared in public with bébé gowns 
tied around with a sash under the arms; but 
that has not served to turn the balance any 
more than revers cut @ la Robespierre have 
led to Directory styles. Then there is talk 
of Restoration modes and ‘‘ 1830,” while at 
the same time there are experiments in the di 
rection of the time of the Valois and the reign 
of Louis XIII. Suitably modified, Louis 
XIII. styles furnish very handsome and be- 
coming house toilettes. There is much talk, 
too, of suppressing trained skirts for calling 
and day reception dresses; but, so far from 
being a fact, the idea even has not yet been 
accepted by many dressmakers, and among 
the winter models sent abroad short skirts 
are confined to walking and travelling dress 
es. Some attempts are made to gather skirts 
more fully about the waist, but the majority 
are still very close-fitting at the top, while 
spreading more and more towards the bot- 
tom, A few élégantes preserve the spreading 
effect by means of petticoats with a hoop in 
the loweredge. The rest content themselves 
with a very full balayeuse, for which the stuff 
is taken bias and double, to give support to 
the skirt. Outside trimmings continue prom 
inent but narrow—puffs, ruffles, ruches, mara- 
but more than ever bands of fur 
will be Astrakhan for ordinary wear, 
and sable, blue fox, beaver, seal, and chinchil 
la for home and reception toilettes; for the 
latter the fur is sometimes headed by a rich 
beaded and metallic galloon, and there may 
be a plastron or yoke of the passementerie 
framed infur. Bands of fur will also appear 
on winter hats Bonnets continue small, 
with soft crown and short narrow strings. 
The large Leghorn hats of last summer are 
replaced by similar shapes of soft felt 
trimmed with clusters of ostrich plumes and 
large loops of velvet or ribbon 
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A NOTABLE WOMAN 
ASTRONOMER. 


, 

QOME of the most notable astronom:cal 
WO discoveries made in recent years have 
been made by a woman, one of the most gift 
ed woman astronomers the world has ever 
seen, though exceptionally modest and un 
obtrusive. Her scientific attainments and 
position, regardless of sex, are now generally 
conceded 

This is Mrs. Mina Fleming, of the Harvard 
College observatory, which has been the 
first to develop a corps of trained women 
assistants, dealing with difficult problems as 
successfully as men deal with them at other 
observatories 

Mrs. Fleming is.a native of Dundee, Scot 
land, where she received her education, and 
for five years taught in the public schools. 
For the past ten years she has been engaged 
in the examination of the photographs, com- 
putations, and reductions of the astronomical 
work of the observatory at Harvard College. 

She now has charge of a corps of nearly a 
dozen women computers. A large part of 
their work is the study of the spectra of the 
stars, which forms the memorial to the late 
Dr. Henry Draper. Mrs. Fleming examined 
and measured the twenty-seven thousand 
spectra of stars involved in the preparation 
of the Draper catalogue. 

By a careful examination of the photo 
graphs taken at the Cambridge and Peruvian 
stations of the observatory she has discov 
ered twenty-one new variable stars, the only 
variable stars discovered by any woman, 
and a larger number than have been found 
by any man. A curious class of stars exist 
whose spectra consist mainly of bright lines. 
Only forty-five of these have as yet been 
discovered, and of these Mrs. Fleming has 
found twenty-five. About six hundred 
quarto pages of the Annals of the Observatory 
have been prepared in a great measure under 
her direction. 

A method of astronomical research has 
thus been developed in which women, by 
examining photographs in the daytime with 
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a magnifying-glass, attain the 
same results ordinarily obtained 
by men at night with the tele- 
scope. Mrs. Fleming has made 
a careful study of the photo- 
graphs of the new star in Auriga, 
and has also discovered that the 
bright lines in the variable star 
Beta Lyre change their positions 
with regard to the dark lines, 
probably making it the third 
close binary star discovered by 
means of its spectrum. 

Mrs. Fleming's brief reports of 
discoveries made by her are sent 
tothe Astronomischen Nachrichten 
and other astronomical journals 
over the simple signature ‘* M. 
Fleming,” but her work is well 
known to astronomers as that of 
a woman. The extent to which 
it is appreciated may be judged 
by an extract from a review 
which appeared last October in 
the Observatory, the regular pub 
lication issued at the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, England: 
“It would be difficult to say too 
much in praise of the zeal and 
skill with which the great work [the cata- 
logue} has been accomplished. The name of 
Mrs. Fleming is already well known to the 
world as that of a brilliant discoverer, but 
the present volume shows that she can do 
real hard work as well.” 


THE NEW YORK BOARD OF 
WOMEN MANAGERS OF THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
BY BLANCHE WILDER BELLAMY. 


|" is not often that the State asks for any 
public service at the hands of its women 
The Columbian Exposition makes a new de- 
parture, however, and Congress, in providing 
for a Board of Lady Managers to co-operate 
with the World’s Columbian Commission, 
for the first time assigned to women a definite 
share in the executive administration of a 
great national enterprise. Many of the States 
in the Union have followed this example of 
Congress, and have asked women to take part 
in securing such exhibits of manufactures 
arts, industries, and natural resources as each 
desires to display at Chicago in 1893. 

The State of New York has appointed 
twenty-one women, two from each of the 
eight judicial districts and five from the 
city of New York, to be its Board of Women 
Managers, and to take part in the task of 
showing the many directions in which the 
great Empire State is powerful and Jeading 
The board was organized in June, with Mrs. 
Erastus Corning as its President, and during 
the summer has been busily at work, under 
the very able direction of the chairman of 
the executive committee, Mrs. Dean Sage, 
of Albany, in laying out the genera) scheme 
of work, to be taken up, it is hoped, by thou 
sands of workers through all the counties, 
cities, towns, and villages of the State. As 
a first step, the board established a Bureau 
of Applied Arts at 1122 Broadway, under 
the direction of Mrs. Candace Wheeler, easi 
ly the first woman in the country as an ex 
pert in this line. Here committees were 
formed under the leadership of Mrs. Rosina 
Emmet Sherwood, Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, 
the Misses Hewitt, Miss Cooper, and others, 
to secure specimens of ‘‘ applied and decora 
tive painting; stained glass and mosaics 
modelling and plastic ornament; wood-carv 
ing; picture-frames, and ornamented, inlaid, 
and gilded wood; the designing and con 
struction of furniture; ornamented leather, 
paper, and other wall hangings; ancient and 
modern textiles; needle-wrought tapestries 
and embroideries; ancient and modern eccle- 
siastical embroideries; historical and colo 
nial embroideries; gold and silver work, in 
cluding designs for medals, and for the en- 
graving and carving of precious and semi 
precious stones; pottery and porcelains; art 
manufactures in iron, copper, brass, and 
bronze; book-covers, bookbinding, and book- 
marks.” Any woman in the State of New 
York who wishes to exhibit any one of these 
articles can obtain the fullest information 
frem this bureau, or from Mrs. llorence C 
Ives, at the Capitol in Albany, chief officer 
of the board. 

The board next decided to become re 
sponsible for the equipment of one room in 
the Woman’s Building as a contribution 
from the women of New York. They chose 
the library, and appropriated five thousand 
dollars from the twenty-five thousand set 
apart for their use toward this object. The 
room will be Venetian in style. The ceiling 
will be decorated by Mrs. Keith, and will be 
a gift from her to the Woman’s Building. 
In this room will be placed the exhibit of 
women’s work in literature in the State of 
New York, designed to include a collection 
of all the books written by women, natives 
or residents of the State, with a chronicle of 
their work in the press and. periodicals and 
in literary clubs and classes. This record 
will bea brilliant one if women everywhere 
will help to make it complete. Have you on 
pot shelves books which you know to have 

sen written by New York women? Have 
you, in some out-of-the-way corner, such of 
these books as are now out of print, and 
which you would give to this library? Do 
you know of any women in your village, or 
town, or city, or country-side, who have ever 
written anything of any kind for the papers 


or magazines? Have you any literary clubs 
or classes which have been organized for 
three years or longer? If so, and if you will 
help the board to show what the women of 
New York State have done in this noble 
field of work, will you not turn aside for a 
moment from the every-day avocations and 
write out this information, sending it to Mrs. 
Frederick P. Bellamy, 50 Garden Place, 
Brooklyn, the chairman of the committee on 
this literary work? 

The board has appointed other committees 
—on philanthropy; on obtaining statistics of 
woman’s work, past and present; on manu- 
factures and industries; on fine arts and on 
education—the chairmen of which are Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge, Miss Anna Roosevelt, Mrs. 
Pell-Clarke, and Mrs. Bellamy. All the 
members of the board.who live in New 
York and its vicinity, Mrs. H. Walter Webb, 
Mrs. J. 8. T. Stranahan, Mrs. F. P. Bellamy, 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. Frederick R. 
Halsey, Miss Annie Hemstraught, Miss J. 
Imogen Howard, Mrs. Oscar Straus, and 
Mrs. George Waddington, constitute the 
New York committee, meeting once in two 
weeks at the bureau in Broadway. 

The commissioners have established a 
bureau, under the direetion of Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, to prepare the educational exhibit of 
the State, and that part of the exhibit which 
bears particularly upon the education of wo- 
men has been placed by the women managers 
in the hands of Professor Lucy Salmon, of 
Vassar College. The board has secured also 
the services of Miss Juliet Corson, and will 
exhibit in the Woman's Building the cooking 
school of the exposition, another contribu- 
tion from the women of New York. They 
have also agreed to present the kitchen-gar- 
den exhibit under the direction of its found 
er, Miss Emily Huntington. They hope to 
make a loan collection of laces, fans, and 
miniatures, and to assist in preparing an 
inter-State colonial exhibit. 

To secure the aid of all the women in the 
State, the members of the board already 
named, with their colleagues, Mrs. William 
J. Averell, of Ogdensburg, Miss Caroline 
E. Dennis, of Auburn, Miss Maria M. Love, 
of Buffale, Mrs. Frances Patterson, of West 
field, Mrs. Charles F. Wadsworth, of Gene 
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seo,and Mrs. Howard White, of Syracuse, 
are engaged in organizing the counties in 
their respective judicial districts. They have 
been promised the assistance of many prom. 
inent and able women, whose work will fol- 
low the lines of the committees already 
spoken of. They are especially asked by 
Miss Anna Roosevelt to help her to get to- 
gether the statistics of women’s work, and 
she names this long list under which they 
fall: 

Industries: Telegraphy, stenography, type 
writing, woman’s depository, chaperons, 
amanuenses, compositors, pharmacy, hair 
dressing, caterers, saleswomen, stores, shops, 
offices, domestic service, chiropodists, mani 
cures, copyists, housekeepers, janitresses, 
lamp-trimmers, dusters, seamstresses, stew 
ardesses, whist-teachers, house-cleaners, mend- 
ers, copy-holders, proof-readers, button-hole 
makers, private waitresses, collectors. 

Professions, business, etc.: Doctors, teach- 
ers, lawyers, actresses, elocutionists, Jibrari 
ans, missionaries, nurses, book keepers, farm 
ing, mining, floriculture, horticulture, board 
ing-house keeping, bee-culture, co-operative 
stores, funeral directors, insurance agents, 
employment agencies, matrons, milliners, 
marketers, women’s work in fairs, women's 
work in exchanges, shopping agents, dra 
matic agents, real-estate agents, paper, flow 
er, and doll manufactures. 

Bequests, as of parks, buildings, money, 

yictures. Heroism, modern and historical 
Vomen's clubs and societies. Protective 
societies for women in shops and factories 
Laws in New York with reference to wo 
men. Political appointments of women 
Sanitary commission. Medals from humane 
societies. Daughters of the Revolution and 
Colonial Dames. 

This summary has indicated only the main 
points in the work of the State board. Its 
members have no wish for a rivalry with 
sister States, nor any ambition to seem great- 
er than they in the days when the Columbi 
an Exposition becomes a reality. They have 
a justifiable and patriotic desire to show 
what are the resources of their own much 
loved and honored Empire State, and they 
ask their fellow-citizens to share in this am 
bition, and in the pride of its fulfilment 
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HOME-MADE CANDY, COOKED. 
BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH 


stirring 


HARD candy that is simple but good is 
by melting the sugar in a sauce 
back of the range or stove, and 
it well when it begins to melt. All 
ements must be very bris k to keep the 
sugar from burning, as no water is used. The 
sugar may be either brown or granulated 


lhis 


mace 


mov 


is more troublesome to make than 

many other candies, but it is the delight of 
children, and not at all to be despised by 
their elders. The crowning point of its at 
actions is a liberal supply of peanuts, crush- 


after their skins have 
is the verdict 


ed with the roll 
been removed 


ng-pin 
Delicious ! 





of youthful enthusiasm on this connecting 
link between cooked and uncooked candy 
It is very crisp and clear-looking, and breaks 
With a snap 
The ancient merits of molasses candy may 
have been thrown into the background by | 
the ease with which a certain grade of French 
confectionery is now manufactured; but the | 
ghts of a candy pull cannot be enjoyed | 
in such intensity with any substitute, while its 
simple ingredients can be found in any coun 
try store. Home-made molasses candy, too, if 


know how to make it, is 
any that can be bought; 


made by those who 


always better than 


and the ordinary taffy is made with a cup of 
molasses, a cup of sugar, and the ubiquitous 
piece of butter the size of an egg,” which 


figures in so many recipes. It requires hard 


boiling from twenty to thirty minutes. At 
the end of the former time drop a little into 
cold water, as atest. If it does not harden, 


" 


let the candy boil ten minutes longer, and try 


Just before it from the fire stir in 
1s many hickorynut meats, chopped small, 
1s it can possibly hold; and pour into well 
red plates to cool and harden. Peanuts 
also are good, but the hickorynuts are better 

Candy for pulling, which is the orthodox 


tal 
King 


butte 


molasses candy, is made in the same way, 
with the addition of half a teaspoonful of 

xia or cream of tartar just before it is taken 
up. The juice of a lemon will give a pleasant 
flavoring. When it will harden in water, 


pour into buttered pans, and as soon as it is 


} over 


cool enough to handle it can be pulled and | 


repulled until it is nearly white, and formed 
into sticks and braids. The rock upon which 
molasses-candy makers usually split is in let- 
ting boil too long, as this makes it unplea 
santly hard 
in Water trom time to time. 

Sugar pop-corn always delights children, 
ally in the country, where they can 
also have the enjoyment of popping the corn, 
and it can easily be tinted pink and yellow 
by using a few drops of cochineal and saf 
fron coloring. To make it, one table-spoon 
ful of butter, three of water, and a teacupful 
of granulated sugar are put into an iron kettle 
and boiled until ready to candy; then throw 
in three quarts of corn nicely popped, and 


es per 


stir briskly until the candy is evenly dis- 
tributed over the corn. Take the kettle from 
the fire and stir until it tas cooled a little 


and each 
with sugar 
Chocolate creams and chocolate caramels 
are a step beyond these simple preparations, 
and the former are made just like the un- 
cooked ones already described, with the ex- 
ception of making the cream paste of gran- 
ulated sugar and water, boiled, in the pro- 
portion of a small cup of water to a pound 


grain is separate and crystallized 


or pint of sugar. It should be stirred at 
first until the sugar is dissolved, but not 
touched after that before it is taken from 
the fire 


When the candy bas boiled hard for nine 
or ten minutes, dip a fork in it, and hold it 
up to see if a long silky hair hangs from it; 
if it does, drop a little in ice-water, and if it 
forms a soft ball on taking it up from the 
bottom, turn it out at once into a large mix- 
ing-bow!. When cooi enough to be handled, 
stir briskly with a large wooden or table 
spoon until it is perfectly white and stiff. 
It is then worked with the hands on a board 
and formed into small balls, to be dipped 
when hard into melted chocolate. Vanilla, 
lemon, or orange flavoring can be used. 

Chocolate caramels are aiso great favorites; 
and although the word caramel really means 
burnt sugar, it 1s often applied where this 
ingredient is entirely lacking. To make this 
candy at its best, one cup of sugar and half a 
cup of butter are creamed well together as if 
for cake, adding by degrees a cup of molas- 
ses and one of cream, if it is to be had—if not, 
milk will make an inferior substitute. Put 
all these ingredients in a saucepan and let 
them boil fast. When nearly done, which 
will be in about half an hour, add a cup of 
grated chocolate, and stir it well. Drop a 
little of the caramel into cold water, and 
have ready buttered pans into which it may 
be poured an inch thick. Mark into squares 
when cool with the back of a warm knife. 

This is a particularly good and rich recipe, 
which can be made plainer, if desired, by 
using milk in place of cream and taking less 
butter. As many people are obliged, even 
when on pleasure bent, to have a frugal 
mind, it is well to know that a reasonable 
dilution of a recipe does not necessarily spoil 
it, and it often suits some tastes better, irre- 
spective of expense. 

Fresh home-made cocoanut cakes are al- 
ways acceptable and very easily made. Ei- 
ther the fresh or the desieeated cocoanut can 
be used, the latter being less trouble, and 
the former much better. Put two cups of 


and it should be carefully tried | 
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granulated sugar and one-third of a cup of 
water over the fire in a small agate saucepan, 
and as soon as the syrup bubbles up, and 
ropes from the spoon when tried, it should 
be taken from the fire, and two cups of co 
coanut added by degrees, stirring only enough 
to mix it well in. A little flavoring of va- 
nilla or lemon may be added, and the candy 
is then ready to drop from a table-spoon on 
some oiled paper. It would make a pretty 
variety to color nearly half a delicate pink 
with cochineal, flavoring with rose, and make 
a very little of the remainder much deeper 
in hue, dropping a spot about the size of a 
pea in the centre of each white cake 

Fig paste, which is an absurd name, as there 
are no figs in it, is made by boiling a pound 
and a half of sugar with three pints of water, 
and thicke ning with three ounces of corn 
starch until it is like pudding sauce. Then 
add six ounces of glucose, and boil slowly for 
fifteen minutes. Half of it can be tinted rose 
color, and the other half colored with saffron, 
flavoring the latter with a teaspoonful of or- 
ange-flower water, and the other with the 
same amount of rose-water. When cold, it 
will be a firm paste that can be cut with a 
knife, and the pieces should be well floured 
with fine sugar. A box of it of different 
flavors can be made very attractive in ap- 
pearance as well as very good to eat. 

Burnt almonds, although looking like the 
ordinary sugar-coated almonds of the shops, 
are quite a different thing when one comes 
to eat them, the previous preparation of the 
nuts imparting a zest and flavor that is quite 
lacking in the usual article of commerce. 
One pound of blanched almonds are put over 
a moderate fire in a small preserving-kettle, 
and stirred until they begin to scorch. It is 
this slightly burned or caramel flavor that 
lifts them from the commonplace of the mere 
sugar almonds 

A pound of sugar, half a cup of water, 
and a level teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
are boiled together to a syrup and shaken 
the almonds, a little at a time, and 
stirred until it dries to sugar on them. This 
is —— until all the syrup has been 
used and the almonds are thickly coated. 
Rose pink ones are pretty with the white; and 
a little coloring dropped into the last quarter 
of the sugar, as the color shows only on the 
outside, will tint them sufficiently 
really “burnt almonds” will be found well 
worth the making. 

Delicious peppermints are easily and quick- 
ly made with two cups of granulated sugar 
and half a cup of water. Let this boil hard 
ali over for three minutes, and then add two 
teaspoonfuls of essence of peppermint. Take 
from the fire and stir hard until the mixture 
is white and creamy. To be dropped on 
greased paper of any size desired. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Tweuty-five cents a bottle.—{Adv.) 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 





These i 








Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is | 


largely avoided by givivg proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. The most sacceseful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden “ Eagle’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist eell it.—[ Adv.) 
DORFLINGER'S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the table, and in beaa- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and wih Gifts. Genuine 
jeces have trade-mark label. . Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York.—[{Ads.) 





* Counert’s Bewzow Cosmerio Soar. Prevents all 
— and roughness of the skin.—{ Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Barer & Cos 










from which the excess of 
} oil has been removed, 


I} Is Absolutely Pure 
mM and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arzowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 








A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leaven strength. —Lasest 


in 
U. S. Government Food Report. 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


Mp hn ‘Wonderful Soa, cond Ba 
re s 
eentsin pe and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. s. . KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
PECIA naggon Ralls Waltz (the lar 

Roctet Walt) sent Ez 

three wrappers of Shandon Bells Boap, a 


dentifrice 


| completely remedied by it. 
| lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
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cleanses the tee’ e breath 

Absolu 4 harm! 

Ansoyelclypursand hempiean ot upsimgial boxe 

AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by ait Dealers or mailed on receipt 2 
Address Dr. | x - LYON, 88 Maiden Tose, Ry 






Ordinary. 


New series of Cheap Kodaks 
accurately made and cap- 
able of doing good work, 


dust the camera for the 
children. 


$6.00 to $15.00. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK 








PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


On the other 


Don't lose sight 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 


The gums are made healthy by its 





(CATARRH 


isa chronic cold with a 
tendency to b dete- 
rleretion and the break- 
ing down of lung tissue— 

rated 


ch cures the d 
removing the cause 
urifies the blood. It 


and 
is Ideal Remedy for 


A 
T 
A Gagan te he ene semeay 
RS isease 
R 


eres 


CATARRH 


Treatment sufficient for cho Winter, $3. 


blet. 
treed one 4.for Ham To. , Nashua, WH. 
Chicago Office: 8 & 4 CenTraL Music Hat. 
New York Office; 19 Bezaman 


“ACENT § aa 
REE 


feet a Bf Bps.cud 
dress, on postal,get learn how Lgive away 
ong and : mean 


ptanoa, ey =r 
nant oe eg 


DEAF".£,3. 


BY ELECTRICITY. 
Send 10 cemts for our 100-page “ Electro- 


Medical Theory and Practice.” 
B. B. BLISS, lowa Falls, lowa. 
FAT PEOPLE, oases. 


You can iene your weight 10 
to 4 Tbe. a month at home, 

without a or DR. 

Home T 


reatment. Testimonials, Pree, 
FP. B.C LARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, TL 























Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria: 
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LOVELY FACES, 


WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


Derma-Royale: 


The new discovery for @ dissolv - 
ing and removing discolorations from the cuticle, 
and bleaching and brightening the complexion. In 
experimenting in the laundry with a new bleach for 
fine fabrics it was discovered that all spots, freckles. 
tan, and other discolorations were quickly removed 
from the hands and arms without the slightest in- 
jury to the skin. The discovery was submitted to 
experienced Dermatologists and Physicians who pre- 
red for us the formula of the marvelous Derma- 
yale. THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE Ur. It is 
perfectly harmless and so simple a child can use it. 
Apply at night—the improvement apparent after a 
single application will surprise and delight you. It 
qanickly dissolves and removes the worst forme of 
moth-patches, brown or liver spots, freckles, black - 
heads, blotches, eallowness, redness, tan and every 
discoloration of the cuticle. One bottle completely 
removes and cures the most aggravated case and 
thoroughly clears, whitens and beautifies the com- 
xion. It has never failed—ir cannot Fait. It is 
ighly recommended by Physicians and its sure 
results warrant us in offering 
$500 REWARD.—To assure the public of its 
——~~—~—e ‘wHerite we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casu, for any case of moth- 
ta, liver spots, blackheads. ugly 
atural redness, freckles, tan or 
discolorations (excepting birth 
marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous or kindred 
nature) that Derma-Royale will not quic ~*~ remove 
and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred 
Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in 
the slightest possibile manner, or to anyone whose 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may 
be), will not be cleared, whitened, improved and 
beautified by the use of Derma-Royale. 

Put up in elegant style in large hot tles. 
Price. $1.00, EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed 
and securely sealed from observation, safe delivery 
guaranteed, on recei bot 
































































your fall post-office 
to give your County, and mention this paper. 
dence sacredly private. Pustage stamps 


SSS: 900A DAY, 


Reils on Sig 


Corner Baker und Vine Streets. phe Ono. 
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eHownde Q | [ LF y y DRESS TRIMMINGS. Ohslrarl 
We call attention to our 
C gah Be Grand Street, N. Y. stock of Foreign Novelties 


in Dress and Cloak Trim- 


ae ae for Fall and Winter 

LYONS SILKS. now displayed on our 
Taffetas and — Finite. Menentet e U rn Ss votaat counters. 

catlana, Sertped, Stgureds and Oheahe- 7 A large and varied assort- 











leon Effects. . . ment of Cut jet, Plain Silk, 
SILK AND WOOL FABRICS. |” “fast approaching. | Colored BeadandMetalPas-| 7 uanauteeo te 

Vrillé, Nicolee, Ondine, Veloutine,ana | 20ME GENUINE 'GO0D THINGS OFFERED meee porto te in all JR care tite WEAR A LIFETIME. Xe 
Bengaline in new and effective combi- and qua es, from Ss Ne ; onteisteaanine oor iiale 
see | Alaska Seal Coats | per yard upware, "inxs “an 

White Satin, Moire Antique, Faille, (26 to 32 inches long), Plain Black and Fancy %, S 
and Veloutine for Wedding Gowns. Splendid Value Me $95 00 $115 00 Silk Marabouts, from 65 ns 

Striped Silks for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. J wy ove cents to $3.25 per yard. vg LINEN CO., ys “e 


Mink Neck Scarfs, Russian Band Trimming, | % % 
Broadway R tb st. | yy Fine and Fashionable - $2.95, $3.95, | It Combination, Colorings, |, " RANDALSTOWN, ~™ 
| Special Prices. | vard, Crochet Belts, in Rus- % x % an 01 BLEACH” === i. *s 7 
NEW YORK CITY. BLACK ASTRACHAN CAPES sian effects, at $5.50 each, So “By ON ALL GOODS MADE BY \ 


: a, 4% a % 
In Fine China Seal, Beaded Nets, and Grena-| .>” THIS COMPANY. 9, 

THE HOLM ES Co. | WELL MADE—JINE GRADES—SEST SHAPE, poree 27 inches hap suit- ey All First-Class Retailers. “4 
j able for Waists and Sleeves %," % 
Patent Union Under-Garments | $6.95, $9.95, $I 2.50. from $3. 50 to $12.00 per “Gy, WHOLESALE BRANOH, , 


GEORGE RIGGS 
Perfection in fit, and unlike | Complete Line yard. 99 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 


any other garment, ao shown j i j Garnituresin White Pearl, rae 
van Siiioninest | FUT Edgings & Trimmings, | oot jet, Goid and Pearl ct: 
tebeseattingsemen? © | FUR ROBES AND RUGS, fects, in great variety. 














easily anewered by the great W hite and colored Pearl 
pony Manele gan Bae SEAL CAPES AND HATS. Trimmings, for evening 
endured by thousands of | Gloves, Fur Muffs,and Boas, pty from Se to 
quest postect stan u> | per ya ancy 
der-garment rads : | LOWEST PRICES. Bead Net Insertion with 


ed inside sateen lining Mail orders on ree filled. Ribbon Effects, from $1.65 
“THE HOLMES CO.” to $4.00 per yard, 


coos | EDW. RIDLEY & I wescontaaeina as.” 


ree NB 39 {0 994 Grand St. N. Y, Weer Week: 
BEST QUALITY BLACK SATEEN SKIRT, 
take the trouble to, ee for Decorative <acastnsaenpiimgliiaieia ——________ | warranted fast color, lined with Canton Flan- 


ed with our Garments, which 
aut malate dee wat} uv CASH’S nel or striped Jacconet, $l 0 9 e 
found at your best stores, | a rics. postage, 20 cents . 


would be usefal to any who 
rend stamp direct to ue and 


se, ents. 5 
4 = om | Attention is invited to our New Fall Impor- WOVEN NAM ES, For other goods, see our Catalogue, best 
self- measurement blank to | 


we will eend swatches and 
tations of Novelties for Wall, Window, and 


isfac ion Saee” _ | Door Hangings, and Furniture ¢ overings F INITIALS, and Fl GU R ES. Hanae os 











intend to bay Union Under- 
Garments, Any one who will 






























THE HOLMES Co., Brocatelles, Tapestries, Embroidered in Fast Turteay-Ret Cotton Mailed free upon application. 

109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. on fine Cambric Tape. Far superior to em 

H R PE R’S , ; | Satin Damasks, Marking-Ink for household Bese, and in- H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
nd Armure valuable for sewing on to socks, blankets, . . 
A | Plushes, Satins, and and other articles for which Marking-Ink West 125th tt, {ree-eee W, ieee et} New York, 
In a wide range of style and cost. cannot be used. (141-149 * 124th © f§ 

Black and White Series. | Soft Drapery Silks and Cretonnes aan Small Old-Knglish Name, Pre In writing, mention Harper's Bazar. 
In new colorings and designs. Inexpensive . s 470, eet . 

A LITTLE SWISS sojot RN. By W.D., | Stuffs in great variety. Samples and prices on Breed CASH'S 1784, 1392. In Ee ery 
HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, | request. — 18 ON TuR V ‘ariety. 
Ornamental, 56 cents. Orn Bo ; 

A delightful narrative of a three months’ stay | Ww. & J. Sloane, — eae ?. F HAND 
in Switzerland, including sketches of scenes, | Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, Genus } — or 

incidents, and impressions connected with visits | ——— New York. wirnoor. — b ai 

to several of the most interesting localities. > : 

; : | Small Old — Small Cross- Small Seript Extra Small MACH | N E 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: An Address. | English Initial. Stitch Initial. Combination. Figures. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. With 

Illustrations, including several Portraits 

of Mr. Lowell. 32mo, Cloth, Ornament- 

al, 50 cents. 

A just and not adulatory tribute to one 
‘whose memory is a benediction;” and its 
chiefest charm is its absolute sincerity, its 
transparent truthfulness.— Boston Advertiser. 






iy Ee 


WORK, 
ILLUSTRATED BUOK (with woven patterns of 


material) free by post. Address Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


i i = J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 




















BUCKSKIN the Country. 

A FAMILY CANOE TRIP. By FLORENCE | & post NURSING-MOTHERS. * PERFORATED UNDERWEAR | THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO. 
WATTERS SNEDEKER. Illustrated. 32mo, INEANTS, - AND. - CHILDREN. (Smith Pat.) for Ladies and Gentlemen. New York, Boston, Philadelph . 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. Sameer BtPeT. Youn A thorongh protection against all Chicago, St. Leute, fan Fenmeisoe, 
We recommend *‘ A Family Canoe Trip” to LUNG DISEASES, RHEUMATISM, ETC, ASK FOR BARBOUR’ s 

everybody who is capable of understanding a MOTHERS AND FATHERS — Sole Mirs.: D.C. HALL & CO., —_— : 

delightful piece of work.—M. Y. Sun. Should look with care to the books that are read by their sons 86 Leonard Street, New York, 
g and daughters. Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay apse ery a of i Specialties, Selling Agents E HOLE AMILY. 

A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. A Farce. Hite shinsen hove pont eee soe soa om Fy lor Canfield Diapers, Bibs, and Sheets. THE 
By W. D. HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Library of American Literature.” Eiken volumes: | Send for illustrated cireular, 

Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. prepaid c= one cent per volume per day. ii BARGARREN ART CLOTH ‘Qeanbinien tor 6 for Every Member. 
S ale sle y = 7 Sold on! »y Subscription. ddres: , greatest value for the least money of 
qualities Dial ‘Chicane its mirth - provoking CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. athe int ) bite serial stories and over 100 short 

IN THE VESTIBULE LIMITED. A Story, | en ne ow Sore cor, |  GARGARRER ART THREAD, | Senet ponte re 

, . oo 2t/. . ve Mu jous ions, New 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. | THE NEW YORK scHOOL oF or women. | REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. Book oe. tv So Veluabis Prices. 
3z2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. P Offers oa See in varespet and carpet Samples sent on application. 10 Cts. Sver tel pages ond tas Super tneeneetions, 
Mr. Matthews has certs » scored an im- lesigning, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL 
men ~ oes es nant we m cme A wed che. DaranTsanr. Catalogue free. For further information | J- @- LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, RUSSELL , PUBLISHING C0 “ay BOSTON.” i 
2 * ~— —s apply to Miss Eten J. Powp, Sec’y, 200 W.23d St.,N.Y. | 317 Church St., N. W. Boston. | a 
THE ALBANY DEPOT. By W.D.HOwW- 


ELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Orna- 

mental, 50 cents. 

Conducted with the deftness and brightness 
of dialogue characteristic of the writer. —/art- 
ford Courant. 


- PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain 1 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkies, 
Freckles and Su uous Heir; 






3. 
This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 


sealed) a be} 


MADAME Betts i Wad St 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Bm The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 

















- Spe sam ar ~ Meets 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- a - a 
cipt of the price. 
“ PRIESTLEY’S BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
DE Pose noises } CURED p bees ~ + Sy i oor pho 4 Ce ey caf me hey . Lome f ha oA» the 
7 inv riestiey Cloths y elties Season, inc ma atelas oiré, and Swivel 
Sh Oth enly ty. Rama Jee rier Seeeictn tee ERE effects,Crystals, Poplins,Crépons, Storm Serges,Craveneties, etc. SATISF RY WEAR GUARANTEED. 





Each piece is stam every five yards, on the under side as the weve with the manufacturers’ name, 

iB. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Without this stamp not genuine. e ys matic, 
A Sets WANTED. 3 work je easy : pleanant, ae ae for sale by the principal dealers throughont the Volcan St States, and in New York City y by James H Oo _ E sTuo STUDY. ctr 

EO. STINSON & CO., Box 1666, Portland, Maine. | QucCTeeTy & Co..Stern Bros., Simpson. Crawford & Bimpeca, H.C. F. Koch & Co..Lord & Taylor.and otbers. I | MARI EULNGS seitecetene pie 

















SHE ON THE SOPA 
SHE IN THE CHAIR 


ENGAGEMENT THE AFTERNOON BEFORE.” 


rHE PROUD FATHER. 
* Ha, wa, mal” 
baby tn the eye 
“What are you laughing at ?" asked Mra. Nupop 
* At the bright things that boy would say if he could 
only talk,” eald Mr. Nupop. 


roared Mr. Nupop, as he looked his 


so 

“TIT thought you eald your boy's nuree was a colored 
girl, Mrs. Hicks,” said the visitor. “I saw her to-day, 
and she's white 

“Oh, well, she looks white,” said Mrs. Hicks, “ but 


in reality she is very green.” 
aE 


g to be when I'm grown up, 
be a policeman and carry a 





“I'm not,” sald Walter. “I'm going to be a dude, 
and have a man to carry my club for me 
—_——~»—_-— 
Customer (to watter “T was at this restaurant one 
day laet week and ordered an oyster stew." 
Warren. 





Customer. 
yet. 


ec in to-day to see if it was ready 











AFTER THE BALL. 


“IT WAS A NICE ENOUGH APFAIR, BUT | HAD TO DANCE WITH HENRY ALL THE TIME 
“AN ENGAGED GIRL CAN'T EXPECT VARIETY.” 
SHE ON THE SOPA. “Wet, 1 suPpPose NoT 


A YONKERS BOY'S VIEW 
I've watched the sun quite closely 
As at eve it takes ite fight, 
And I've noticed that it always goes 
To Jersey for the night. 
——— 

** Which do you like best, Mollie, pie or pudding ?” 
asked the caller 

* Pie and pudding,” replied Mollie 

_—— 

*Unele Jack,” said little Nell to her uncle, who is 
raising a mustache, “doesn’t it hurt to have all those 
splinters in your upper lip t” 

——— 

Pou.y. *‘ You wouldn't believe it, Jennie but Iam 
getting my yc bristmas — ready now 

Junnix. “So am L ve just finished the design for 
a new chec ‘k-book for papa.” 

—_——_ —__—__ 


Winentppre. “I'd rather be burned to death at the 
stake than beheaded.’ 

Guoeusieeve. “ Why 7” 

Winestwrre. “A hot roast is preferable to a cold 
chop.” 





A WISE RESOLVE. 


BARROWS 
TRAVEL HEREAFTER ON A BICYCLE.’ 
MRA BARROWS. 
BARROWS 
ONE VICTIM IN EACH Cast.” 


THFSE RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ARE BECOMING TOO NUMEROUS. 


I SHALL 


‘BUT ACCIDENTS ARE JUST AS COMMON WITH BICYCLEs.” 
“TRUE! BUT THERE ARE NEVER SO MANY PEOPLE KILLED. 


THERE'S ONLY 


BUT THERE'S ONE THING CERTAIN, IF HENRY TAKES ME TO ANOTHER, I SHALL BREAK OFF OUR 








WHY HE WANTED THE MONEY. 

“ Why, no,” said Mr. Peck, the r,ina 
sur, tone, in reply to Benny myper's 
reqnest, “I haven't any work I can give’ you 
just now. How is it t- are = for some- 
thing todo? A well-dressed boy like you does 
not often for an odd job.” 

“Oh, sir,” replied Sony, “if you bet knew 
how anxious I am to earn & quarter you would 
surel give me a few errands to perform.” : 

ou can't be hungry, can you 7” 

“Oh, no, sir. I have bad my ueual nomber 
of meals so far to-day.” 

* Do you want to Nie it to a poor widow, or 
to a blind man?” 

“No, sir. I do not now recall any such poor 
unfortanates.” 

“Do you want to put it In the migsionary 
box ?” 

“No, sir, My parents provide me with mon- 
ey for that pu = 

“You want to go to the minstrel show, per- 


Eon have not yet guessed my need of the 


wteen wi what in the world do you want it 
for?" 

“Oh, sir,” replied the distressed boy, “my 
mother sak! ehe would cut my hair after enpper 
to-night, and I am extremely anxious to let the 
barber perform the work befure that time.” 

“My poor boy,” replied the grocer, deeply 
moved, “come rightin. I'll give you a quarter's 
worth of errands to run.” 

Which he did. Wieusam Hewey Sevirrer 


—_—_—_—— 


THE SPICE OF VACATION. 
When I've rambled through the valleys; 
When I've climbed the lofty bills; 
When I've roamed about the forests; 
When I've fished the silver rilis; 


When I've ambled o'er the beaches; 
When I've planged into the sea— 

Still, my ten-by-nine hall bedroom 
Is a paradive for me 


Chiefest joy of my vacation, 
Matters not where I may roam, 
Is returning to that hall room 
In the city, for tis home! 
Cartyie Surrn. 
eee 





Traourn. “ Now, Willie, take the pointer and 
go to the map Put the end of the pointer on 
Chicago.” 

Waa “I can’t, sir.” 

Teasounn. “Can't? Why not?” 

Wruss “The pointer isn’t long enough to 
reach from here to Chicago, sir. 


AND I MUST SAY I LIKE VARIETY.” 





pay iH ivf! 


| mae i ” 


PARENTAL JOYS. 


FOND by ee “Wuy, TOM, WHAT HAVE YOU GOT THERE—MY WATCH ?” 
TOM. 

FOND FATHER. “AND WHAT IS THAT IN YOUR OTHER HAND?” 
TOM. “THE CAN-OPENER. I WANTED TO OPEN THE WATCH. 


1 BLEW ON IT SEVERAL 
TIMES, AND I'M ‘FRAID IT'S BROKE, ‘CAUSE IT WOULDN'T OPEN.” 


PREFERRED CALMER SPORT. 
SHE. “ WHAT A SUPERB DAY FOR YACHTING !" 
HE. “Supees? Why, THERE'S NOT A BRratTH oF winn!” 
SHE. “I KNOW; BUT WIND MAKES SO MUCH MOTION, AXD | DETEST MOTION ON THE 
WATER.” 

















SUPPLEMENT. 


COMING HOME. 


TI! the wonders we have seen, here and there 
as we have been; 
Oh! the beanty and the splendor wide before our 
eyes unrolled : 
How our hearts have throbbed with pi 
steps have kept the measure 
Of the New World's swift excitement ‘mid the 
glories of the Old! 





We have thrilled at many a door which our Saints 
have stood before ; 
We have read again the legends that in childhood 
first we heard; 
Seer and troubadour, in vision, leading us through 
haants Elysian, 
While the marvel and the sweetness all the music 
in us stirred. 


Kneeling low at niche and shrine, where we found 
some hallowed sign, 
Breaking bread with reverent hands in cathedrals 
vast and gray, 
Climbing slowly many a mountain, tasting many a 
sparkling fountain, 
Joy and love have journeyed with us as we jour- 
neyed dry by day. 


But the happiest hour we knew, under clonded skies 
or blue, 
Sailing rivers, scaling peaks, viewing colonnade or 
dome, 
Was the hour replete with heaven, dearest hour to 
pilgrims given, 
When we turned our faces hither, thankful glow- 
ing, “Coming home!” 
Evizanera Cuisnoie. 


MUSIC AT HOME. 


NS influence surpasses that of good music 
in elevating and refining home life. A 
house in which the family all love and enjoy 
music possesses a great advantage over one 
in which the concord of sweet sounds or the 
jar of dissonance is alike matter of indif- 
ference. Music furnishes hours of pleasant 
occupation, not tov serious for the most friv- 
olous, not too frivolous for the most earnest 
character; it brings the family together in 
agreealjfle intercourse during those evening 
hours when many outside interests and some 
temptations press upon the younger people. 
A common taste is a bond of union, and fam- 
ilies should seek to be bound together. What- 
ever unites the family most closely in sym- 

thy, in aims, in endeavors, in social amen- 
ties, is to be held very precious and guarded 
very carefully by those who are the heads of 
the family. 

In a certain beautiful home in the suburbs 
of a large town the music-room is the rally- 
ing- place of the family and their friends, The 
daughters play the piano, with charming ap- 
preciation and fine technique. A son ac- 
companies fairly on the violin. Another has 
a fiute. Still another performs on the man- 
dolin. Even the banjo, a less responsive in- 
strument than the others, takes its part in 
the family concerts. 

Often sweet voices join in song, and some- 
times one hears noble strains, simply and 
truly rendered by conscientious students, not 
yet artists but loving art with a sincere de- 
votion, and trying how best to deserve the 
rewards she bestows. 

Among the good results which follow in 
the wake of music at home we may include 
an intelligent comprehension of good music 
when heard in concerts, glee clubs, or operas. 
One has only to watch the countenances of 
an audience to see how eagerly some listen, 
how absorbed they are in the great pleasure 
offered, how critical they become in the high- 
est sense, Mp eee a good point, and ap- 

lauding in the right places; while, converse- 
y, there are always present those who have 
come only because it was the thing to do, or 
because they wanted to say they had been 
there, faces, attitude, manner, expressing the 
deepest boredom. Oratorio and symphony 
yield the sweetest delights only to those who 
have gone beyond the alphabet of mere in- 
itiation. Music at home prepares for music 
abroad. 

In these days of greater and more generally 
diffused knowledge on the subject, ple 
have learned that the voices of little girls are 
not to be forced and strained in childhood. 
Many a fine voice has been ruined by prema- 
ture use, and by the injunction, once frequent- 
ly heard, to sing louder. A pure high soprano 
or a rich full-chorded contralto voice does 
not develop during juvenile years. One 
must wait for the hour when the bird in the 
throat may be allowed to sing freely. 
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THE BUCKWHEAT CAKE. 


N almost every bill of fare, particularly 

at this pee. you find “ buckwheat 
cakes with pure maple syrup,” at prices 

ng from 10 cents at the down-town res- 
taurants to a half a dollar at the high-toned 
hotels up town, where we pay for acces- 
sories, such as handsome 


lamps, satin- 
draped columns and ceilings, and obsequious 
waiters. 


a S ne ~ oe meal 
at the price, for, with good butter, even 
molasses in lieu of the genuine syrup, 
four pancakes the size of a breakfast-plate 
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objections 0 etely overcome by mix- 
ing them with the Royal og Powder in- 
stead of yeast. Risen with al Baking 
Powder they are most delicious—light, sweet, 
tender, assuredly wholesome, and may be 
eaten by any one without the slightest incon- 
venience. Once tested from the followi 
receipt, the buckwheat cake will be awa 
a prominent place among our table delicacies. 
Receret.—Take two cups of buckwheat 
flour, one cup of wheat flour, two tablespoons 
of Royal Baking Powder, one half teaspoon 
of salt, and sift dry, well and thoroughly to- 
gether. Then mix with sweet milk into a 
thin batter and bake at once on a hot griddle. 
Try them made this way. They will be a 
revelation. 
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1S POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It is sold by every 
enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 25 CENTS. 
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No Sane 
Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it in 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap in bars or cakes. 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does 44 her work and the other 
YG is no work at all. 


WASHING 
POWDER 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
SAN FRA 
BURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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Packer’s 


“Is exceedingly smooth and 


“ That Excelient Antiseptic.""—Medical Chronicle, 


Tar Soap 


“In which the well-known soothing and healing properties of Pine-tar are skilfully combined 
with Vegetable Oils and Glycerine.” —Medical Times, New York. 
ble to the skin, and a valuable remedy in skin diseases.’ — 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, Medical and Surgical Reporter, Phila. 

“The hands are frequently the carriers of contagion. 
Packer's Tar Soap will remove septic matter and maintain the softness 
and tone of the skin.” — Therapeutic Analyst. 
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A book like the Franklin 
Square Song Collection 
has really been a long-felt 
want in many thousand 
homes. To get the music 
of old popular songs is 
-often difficult and always 
expensive, but both of 
these drawbacks are here 
overcome, for this Collec- 
tion has in each Num- 
ber 200 of the best of the 
familiar tunes, both sacred 
and secular, at a price 
ridiculously low. For the 
mass of the people it is 
the most useful work that 
has ever been issued by 
Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, and that it will have 
a large sale is beyond a 
doubt.—San Francisco Post. 
“Pull Contents of the Several Numbers, with 
worite Songs, will be sent on 
or postal card, to 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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WOLVFENBERG. 


( inned from page 879.) 


It was t wotil the afternoon of the fol 
lowing «ay, as we were driving back to 
Moudanieh, that we learned something of 
what Amélie Dumar 8 had confided to 
Wolfenberg in the bazars of Broussa 

She is simply overbrimming with hap 
piness he said 

Did she tell you whether she had entirely 
given up her art schemes?” asked Mrs. Three 
penny-bit, with a certain chilliness of man- 
ner “ Did she say anything about a studio 
in London—in conjunction with you? Or is 
that all abandoned?” 

She seems to have no projects,” he an 
swered her, simply enough She is over 
whelmed hy this new and wonderful thing; 
she can think of nothing else. For hers isa 
strong nature; whatever interests her inter 
ests her wh« y , 

Yet she seems to be able to change her 
views of life and her own plans without 
much trouble,” observed his friend—who was 
thinking of him far more than he was think 
ing of himself, we made sure 

It is her intense absorption in the present 
moment that enables her to do that,” said 
this unshaken champion. It has always 
been like that with Amélie. What immedi 
ately surrounds her is of the first and last 
importance; she becomes wholly preoccupied 
and engrossed. Then everything is so real 
to her; she grasps it; she hag no doubt or 
hesitation—” 

‘What about marriage beigg the great 
disillusionizer?” said the other, vindictively 
** I thought that was one of her theories.” 

“ Yes,” said he in reply, but rather win 
cing. ‘One of her theories—yes. But when 
the great facts and experiences of life come 
along, then theories have to be put aside; it 
is the way of the world.” 

He spoke without bitterness; nay, with a 
certain serenity that might have led one to 
suppose he had heard nothing but the best 
of news; and despite the small subacid re 
marks of the woman opposite him, he would 
have nothing but commendation of Amélie’s 
conduct and her choice. Sometimes his de- 
fense of her crew almost warm; he séemed 
to forget that it was solely on his own ac 
count that this not unsympathetic acquaint 
ance of his was inciined to be resentful—far 
more deeply resentful and indignant, indeed, 
than she chose to reveal in words. 

‘“‘And Mr. Hitrovo—what about him?” 
she proceeded, in the remorseless way of 
women who lave formed an unreasoning an 
tipathy against any one ‘What is the ex- 
traordivary attraction that has so captivated 


“SHE GAVE HIM HER MIND FREELY IN VOLUBLE AND INDIGNANT FRENCH.” 


her? What is his character—his disposition 

—his particular quality of mind? I suppose 
you know Feuerbach’s saying, that a being 
without attributes is nonexistent; well, to 
me-Mr, Hitrovo seems to be nonexistent, 
except for a pair of clear eyes. Yes, he 
has those. And are they enough? I should 
have thought a girl of Amélie’s strong judg 
ment and literal intellect would have seen 
further than that—would have wanted some 
thing more than that—”’ 

The gray, tired, pensive face colored a lit- 
tle; he appeared embarrassed. 

‘You don’t understand,” he said. “ You 
don't understand. He has been a stranger to 
us. He is natdrally reticent—and perhaps a 
little indifferent about people with whom he 
is not on familiar terms—and it has happen 
ed, somehow, that we have not seen much of 
him hitherto, or had much intercourse with 
him. But that must bé no longer. Amélie 
spoke to me about it. She istespecially anx 
ious you should get to know him. And for 
me—well, | begin from to-morrow, if he will 
allow me. He is Amélie’s choice; that is 
enough for me. And surely there is nothing 
against him from an onward point of view. 
His manners are most refined—” 

** Oh, yes, refined; it may turn out there is 
nothing gross about him except his liabili 
ties,” interposed Peggy, spitefully. Indeed 
it was a most ungracious thing to say, and 
not very witty either; but those two women 
seemed bent on bolstering each other up in 
their incurable dislike of this young Russian 

‘Oh, as to that,” said Wolfenberg, after a 
mofifént’s hesitation, “I dare say that will 
turn out all right—if you mean money mat 
ters. He comes of a well-known family; he 
is in a good position. And—and—if he 
should have no fortune—well, happily, Amé 
lie can dispense with that. The Dumaresqs 
are rich enough.” 

“‘And about the story you heard at Con- 
stantinople?” she said, coldly 

‘* Why,” he retorted, “if there had been 
anything seriously against him, do you think 
I should have been justified in concealing it 
from Amélie’s mother—who had asked us to 
find out? There was nothing. An escapade 
—an accident. No, no,” he went on (and to 
one of us he appeared to be laboring to con 
vince himself) *‘ 1 don't see why there should 
be any apprehension. All looks well. Amé- 
lie herself says you have only got to know 
him thoroughly. You can’t expect a young 
man to produce vouchers for his character, 
or his disposition, or his circumstances, or 
anything of the kind. No doubt his family 
will come forward, on their side, when they 
hear of this engagement—” 

** And in the mean time,” said Mrs. Three- 


pevny-bit, with a certain air of relief, ‘* it will 
be a great comfort to Mrs. Dumaresq that 
she can come and consult you about it. She 
has been very miserable—fearing the respon- 
sibility, and finding herself so much alone. 
She was thinking of telegraphing over to 
the girl’s uncle, in Georgia, or Florida, or 
somewhere. But if you approve—” 

“If I approve?” he repeated, and a curi 
ous half-startled expression .crossed his face. 
Then he went on, in his usual calm and 
grave way: ‘‘It is not for me to approve. 
But I know something of Amélie; I have 
studied her a little; I have confidence in her 
keen perceptions and in her fearless judg 
ment. She is not one likely to be blinded 
easily. And so far | approve—so far I am 
entirely hopeful—so far t think all is well.” 

This, and much more to the same effect, 
he said as we were slowly climbing the long 
mountain-side and then swinging down the 
rough descent to Moudanieh. It was of her 
always he spoke; there had not been one 
word of reference to himself or his own poor 
affairs 

On arriving at the village we ran against 
the Major, who seemed to be in a sad predica 
ment. He was on foot and surrounded by a 
small circle of tobacco-complexioned Greeks, 
while one tall fellow, who appeared to be a 
driver, was pressing forward upon him with 
three fingers uplifted. But it turned out this 
was no threatening gesture; it was only his 
method of emphasizing the only French 
phrase he seented to have at his command. 

‘Trois napoléons—trois napoléons!” he 
kept repeating—with the three fingers in 
staring evidence. 

On the other hand, the Major, whose thick- 
set frame and roseate face made him look 
singularly English amongst this sallowcrowd, 
was bursting over with rage and broken 
French. 

“Trois napoléons?—allez au diable avec 
votre trois napoléons!—je ne jamais dit rien 
de trois napoléons!—huit medjidjieha, comme 
les autres—Trois napoléons?—vous @tes men- 
teur; comprenez vous cela?—vous m’avez 
dit ‘Combien de piastres?’ j'ai vous dit, ‘Pas 
de piastres; huit medjidjiehs, comme les an- 
tres.’ Et un autre farthing, d——n your 
eyes, you impudent scoundrel!” 

When our women-folk alighted, the Major 
was kind enough to moderate his language; 
though he continued to protest that not one 
farthing more would he give than the sum 
agreed upon by. the dragoman who had en- 
gaged all the carriages. 

* Lure that man out with us to the ship,” 
one managed to say to him. privately. ‘Wait 
till Sadoolah, or Yadoolah, or whatever his 
name is, comes on board. Oonfront them 





with each other in the awful presence of the 
Purser. Then there will be an end.” 

There was, as it turned out, an end short 
and summary; but Sappho, who later on 
came to hear of the incident, went about the 
ship lamenting that the Turks had not shut 
up a certain “ brute” and “ fiend” in one of 
their most loathsome prisons, and whipped 
him with knotted whips. 

We sailed about six o'clock, steaming out 
into the Sea of Marmora as the dusk fell. 
When we came on deck after dinner the 
moon was shining full and clear, and a broad 
lane of silver trembled on the placid waters. 
And perhaps the calm beauty of the night 
had something to do in assuaging the nervous 
fears of this anxious mother, who now came 
along to our favorite corner, bringing with 
her Wolfenberg. She was more cheerful in 
tone and manner; and she seemed greatly 
pleased to find that she could now talk to 
him freely and openly, and that he had no- 
thing for her but the most confident of as 
surances and forecasts. 

“IT can hardly believe you are Amélie’s 
mother,” said he, with some pretence of 
laughing at her lingering doubts. ‘‘ Where 
did she get all her courage, her splendid 
audacity?” 

‘‘She is young,” said the poor mother, 
wistfally; ‘‘and Lam alone. If she were to 
take it into her head to live in Russia, what 
would become of me?” 

“She won't live in Russia,” said he, blunt- 
ly. 

” She is mad about everything Russian.” 

“Why not?” 

‘* You would think there was nothing like 
Russian music, Russian literature, Russian 
character; and what if she were suddenly to 
determine to go and live in the country?” 

There were two women listening in silence 
to all this; and one of them was saying to 
herself, ‘* Oh, yes, you are her mother; there 
is not the least doubt about the relationship. 
Here you are talking to your best and nearest 
friend about a great change in all your cir- 
cumstances, affecting him quite as much as 
it affects you; but there is not a word about 
his plans, his future; it is only about your 
daughter you are concerned, and about your- 
self. There is a strong family likenéss~be- 
tween two women who could throw over a 
man in that fashion, without a thought that 
was not centred on themselves, And why is 
he not shocked by such a display of ingrati- 
tude? What is it blinds him? What infat- 
uation possesses him that at one time his sole 
and absorbing interest in the world seems to 
be that girl’s career as an artist; and then, 
when she abruptly abandons it, he defends 
her, he welcomes the change—welcomes any- 
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thing that approves itself to her. And yet 
they say that unselfish devotion is no longer 
known in these days?” 

It was at this juncture that Amélie Duma 
resq herself chose to pay us a brief visit; she 
came swiftly and lightly along the deck; and 
there was a happy and affectionate radiance 
in her eyes as she slipped down beside her 
mother and put her arm round her waist. 

** Matushka,” she said, complainingly, ‘‘ it 
is very hard; every one seems willing to hear 
me sing except the little ‘mother. Won't 
you come down -into the saloon, for five 
minutes? Iam going to try the ‘ Cossack’s 
Lullaby’; and it sounds so pretty in the 
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THE WIDOW’S CHAIR. 


Russian ; and Paul says I pronounce very 
well—” 

** Amélie!” Mrs. Dumaresq protested, with 
some petulance. ‘‘ Why should any one sit 
in the saloon on a night like this?” 

The girl laid her head against her mother’s 
cheek and fondled the other cheek with her 
disengaged hand. 

., Now don’t be angry—don’t be angry,” 
she said, in coaxing tones. ‘‘ So you would 
rather have the moonlight? Very well-— 
very well—who can wonder? Matushka, was 
there ever such a marvellous voyage? There 
never was such a voyage before; there never 
will be such another; all the beautiful things 


in Europe crowded into it; and continuous 
splendid summer days and magical nights. 
Well, there,” she said, as she released her 
arm and sprang gayly to her feet, ‘‘I will 
leave you to your silver seas. But mind 
you, Matushka, don’t you sit up late—and 
mind you don’t catch cold.” 

And away she went again, with light and 
joyous steps, along the intervening space of 
om deck. olfenberg’s eyes followed 
ier. 

“She seems simply palpitating with hap- 
ee: he said. ‘‘ And that is as it should 
re, 


[To ue CONTINUED.) 


THE WIDOW’S CHAIR. 


tan picture, primarily of local and Eng 

lish interest, touches that chord of sym- 
pathy which makes the whole world kin. 
On the first of each month, when pensions 
and allotments (half-pay) are paid, the widow 
whose turn it is sits with her little children 
at the door of the Admiralty office, receiving 
in a bag the contributions of those who see 
her condition and feel that it possesses for 
them a special appeal. Any one may be one 
day in her case. The custom is an ancient 
one, and application to oceupy the chair is 
made at the cashier's desk. 
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THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL- 
BELOVED. 
(Continued from page 875.) 


his matured reasoning powers would insist 
upon informing him of the fearful lapse 
from dignity that lay in this iofatuation. It 
threw him into a sweat. What if now, at 
last, he were doomed to do penance for his 
past emotional wanderings (in a material 
sense) by being chained in fatal fidelity to 
an object that his intellect despised? Some- 
times he thought he saw dimly visioned in 
that young face “ the white, implacable Aph- 
rodite 

However, the Well- Beloved was alive 
again; had been lost and was found. He 
was amazed at the change of front in him 
self. She had worn the guise of strange wo 
men; she had been a woman of every class, 
from the dignified daughter of some ecclesi 
astic or peer to a Nubian Almeh with her 
handkerchiefs undulating to the beat of the 
tomtom; hut all these embodiments had 
been endowed with a certain smartness, 
either of the flesh or spirit; some with wit, 
an few with talent, and even genius. But the 
new impersonation had apparently nothing 
beyond sex and prettiness. She knew not 
how to sport a fan or handkerchief, hardly 
how to pull on a glove 

But her limited life was innocent, and that 
went far. Poor litle Avice! her mother’s 
image: there it all Jay. After all, her par 
entage was as good as his own; it was mis- 
fortune that had sent her down to this. Odd 
as it seemed to him, her limitations were 
largely what he loved her for. Her reju- 
venating power over him had ineffable 
charm. He felt as he had felt when stand- 
ing beside her predecessor; but, alas! he was 
twenty years further onward into the shade. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE NEW BECOMES ESTABLISHED 


A FEW mornings later he was looking 
through an upper back window over a 
screened part of the garden. The door be- 
neath him opened, and a figure appeared 
tripping forth. She went round out of sight 
to where the gardener was at work, and pres- 
ently returned with a bunch of green stuff 
fluttering in each hand. It was Avice, her 
dark hair now braided up snugly under a cap. 
She sailed on with a rapt and unconscious 
face, her thoughts a thousand removes from 
him. 

How she had suddenly come to be an in- 
mate of his own house he could not under- 
stand, till he recalled the fact that he had 
given the castle servants a whole holiday to 
attend a review of the yeomanry in the water- 
ing-place over the bay, on their stating that 
they could provide a temporary substitute to 
stay in the house. They had evidently called 
in Avice. To his great pleasure, he discov- 
ered their opinion of his requirements to be 
such a mean one that they had called in no 
one else. 

The spirit, as she seemed to him, brought 
his lunch into the room where he was writ- 
ing, and he beheld her uncover it. She went 
to the window to adjust a blind which had 
slipped, and he had a good view of her pro- 
file. It was not unlike that of one of the 
three goddesses in Rubens’s ‘‘ Judgment of 
Paris,” and in contour was nigh perfection. 
But it was in her full face that the vision of 
her mother was most apparent 

‘* Did you cook all this, Avice?” he asked, 
arousing himself. 

She turned and smiled, merely murmuring, 
“ Yes, sir.’ 

Well he knew the arrangement of those 
white teeth! In the junction of two of the 
upper ones there was a slight irregularity; 
no stranger would have noticed it, nor would 
he, but that he knew of the same mark in 
her mother’s mouth, and looked for it here. 
Till Avice the Second had revealed it this 
moment by her smile, he had never beheld 
that mark since the parting from Avice the 
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Ask your doctor what hap- 
pens to cod-liver oil when it 
gets inside of you. 

He will say it is shaken 
and broken up into tiny 
drops, becomes an emulsion; 
there are other changes, but 
this is the first. 

He will tell you also that 
it is economy to take the oil 
broken up, as it is in Scott's 
Emulsion, rather than bur- 
den yourself with this work, 
You skip the taste too. 

Let us send you an inter- 
esting book on CAREFUL LIV- 
Inc; free. 

Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


Your druggist k Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
od—all drugyiem everywhere do. . % 
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First, when she had smiled under his kiss as 
the copy had done now. 

Next morning, when dressing, he heard 
her through the rickety floor of the old build- 
ing engaged in conversation with the other 
servants, who had come back, though she had 
not gone. 

By this time she had regularly installed 
herself in his heart as the new exponent of 
the Long - Beloved—as one who, by no ini- 
tiative of his own, had been chosen as the 
vehicle of her next début. He was struck 
with the exquisite cadences of her voice 
rather than by its tone; she would sudden- 
ly drop it to a rich whisper of roguishness, 
when the slight rural monotony of its nar- 
rative speech disappeared, and soul and heart 
—or what seemed soul and heart—resounded. 
The charm lay in the intervals, using that 
word in its musical sense. She would say a 
few syllables in one note, and end ber sen- 
tence in a soft modulation upwards, then 
downwards, then into her own note again. 
The curve of sound was as artistic as any 
line of beauty ever struck by the pencil—as 
satisfying as the curves of her who was the 
world’s desire. 

The subject of her discourse he cared no- 
thing about—it was no more his interest than 
his concern. He took special pains that in 
catching her voice he might not comprehend 
her words. To the tones he had a right, none 
to the articulations. By degrees he could not 
exist long without this sound. 

On Sunday evening he found that she went 
to church. He followed behind her over the 
open road, keeping his eye on the little hat 
with its bunch of cocks’ feathers as on a star. 
When she had in, Pearston observed 
her position and took a seat behind her. 

En in the study of her ear and the 
nape of her white neck, he suddenly became 
aware of the presence of a lady still farther 
ahead in the aisle, whose attire, though of 
black materials in the quietest form, was of 
a cut which rather suggested London than 
this Ultima Thule. For the minute he for- 
it in his curiosity, that Avice intervened. 

he lady turned her head somewhat, and 
though she was veiled with unusual thick- 
ness for the season, he seemed to recognize 
Mrs. Pine-Avon in the form. 

t (ro Be conTinUED.) 
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Once bathe the face with Ivory Soap and you will never go back 
to any other kind. The sensation of absolute cleanliness is a new and 
peculiar experience. You do not get it with any other soap. 
amounts to a refreshment of the physical powers. 


Corvricut 1890, sv Tue Procter & Gamare Co. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 

















A Small 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s} 
Extract of Beef: 


Added to any Soup, ~ 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 


Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invainable in [Improved and Economic Cookery. 
jakes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 








The Art Amateur 


Indispensable to Artists and Art Students 
(with ention of Basar) 1 will send 4 


FOR $ numbe:s of this superb practical art 


magazine, with 32- pages supplemen 


Working 
Designs and 17 artistic color plates of Landscape 
& ers & Fruits, Figures 





Marine, Flow & Ani- 
mats, and China pr pasa Numerous Sovieme 
suitable for the Decoration of HOLIDAY P 


ENTS. State class of mbject you prefer. Prac- 
tical lessons in Oil, Water-Color. Pastel, and China 
Painting, Carving, Embroi 
(with 3 color plates) 25 cts. 
of Color Studies for stamp. 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


, etc. Specimen 
Illustrated Catalogue 











AN HAIR, 
and the 


r.RAS 


Lona & Co., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
* Every one should read this 'ittle book.” — Athenaeum. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES : 
. The bg of Mercy. A Novel. 
Ww. D.H 


OWELLS. 75 cents. 


. Charming to Her Latest Day. 
Novel. By ALAN Muir. 50 cents. 


. A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. 
AVERY MACcALPine. Illustrated. 
cents. 


. Verbena Camellia St 

By WALTER BESANT. 

(722 AT Rose. By Mrs. Joun 
SHERWOOD. 50 cents. 


for France, & 


c. By Joun 
Hearp, Jun. Two Illustrations. 50 
cents. 


. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Pavur 


CUSHING. 50 cents. 
. The Jonah of Lu Valley, &c. By 


Howarp Seery. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


. A New Saint's T A Novel. 
By THwoMas A, PINKERTON. 50 cents. 


. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By MINA 


E. Burton. 50 cents. 


The Baroness. A Novel. 
M. PeEARD. 60 cents. 





By 


A 





By 
50 


, &e. 


50 cents, 


A 


716. By Frances 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by ail booksellers, or 
| will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 





of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
price. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








A LADY 


WITH A 


BABY COMPLEXION 


CAUSED BY USING 
= 





MRS. GRAHAM’S 


Cucumber & Elder Flower Cream. 


Yes! after using it daily for six months a lady’s skin 


will be as , soft, and velvety, as pure and clear, as 


*s skin. It is not an artificial 


kles, marks, and scars. It is harmless as dew, and 
- pt en hg skin as dew is to the flower. Price 
1.00, by express, prepaid ; or our druggist to order 
it for you. Rosle ines dhcse onthe. 


paration 
practise my profession, in every city in the U.S. Send 
stamp for little book, “‘ How to Be Beautiful.” 

Mrs. Gexvaise Granam, “ Beauty Doctor,” 3425 





S S \ , mH. 

a acd i can ie House, 103 Post Street, San 

Francisco, Cal. ae 

Rew Wonthiy. MUSIC. 
becription, $1.50 ; all bri 

am copsright Classics! ae Rtandard al 


‘OUR MONTHLY MUSICAL GEM,” 


The Handsomest Musical Monthly ever issued in 
America, Contains 8 compositions (all copyright) ; 
4 instrumental and 4 vocal, with plano accompani- 
ments, 32 of music, with engraved titled cover, 
lithographed in colors and embellished with crayon 
likeness of Adelina Patti in vignette. Enclose 15 
cents for a specimen copy. 
Liberal terms to Agents. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 885 6th Ave., New York. 


EFLOOR SS. 
All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
plain and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 
wood Mosaic, Parquetry, Wood- Carpet. 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors. 
Write for circular “On Care of 
Hardwood Floors.” Catalog 


WOOD-MOSAIC 60,, 













17 HEBARD STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











